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INTRODUCTION 


KNEW Professor T. Jollie Smith, M. A., in 

I years gone by, when I was a student in Ormond 

College, in the University of Melbourne. In 

those days I conceived an admiration for his charac- 

ter and intellectual capacity. I gladly respond to a 
request that I write an Introduction to this volume. 

After the passage of the years, I do not find 
myself in entire agreement with him. It seems to 
me that he regards the modern critical movement far 
too entirely as if it were only a hostile thing, and 
that he expects a far too complete return to an atti- 
tude towards the Bible from which many have moved 
away irretrievably. 

But I appreciate the range of his scholarship, the 
fairness of his mind, the vigor of his reasoning and 
the wholesomeness of his spirit, and that all the more, 
by reason of the uncompromising nature of his 
premises. 

I also hold, for myself, the view that much of the 
modern critical movement has been extreme and un- 


fair ; that there must be a saner recognition of the his- 
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torical accuracy and essential inspiration of the Bible 
as a revélation of the soul’s quest for God, and as a 
demonstration of the Divine response to that quest. 
Professor Smith’s book will be read with profit by all 
whose views are not too rigid to be helped by a virile 
contribution to a great subject. 
F. W. Norwoop 
The City Temple, 
London 


PREFACE 


a. studies are the result of a year’s special 
thought and work on one central subject. 
But they are not successive chapters in one 
book. Each is a separate and independent inquiry. 
Hence there is inevitably a certain amount of repeti- 
tion in them. It is thought better, however, to leave 
the addresses unaltered. 

The first lecture was the Inaugural Address given 
by the author when he was elected to the position 
of Professor in Hebrew and Old Testament Studies 
in the Theological Hall of the Presbyterian Church 
of Victoria. 

The tenth and eleventh lectures were delivered 
in Sydney in answer to a request to join in an at- 
tempt made there to stay the advancing tide of ration- 
alism within the Church. 

All the remaining studies arose out of an endeavor 
to develop the positions advanced in the Inaugural 
Address. It is on the advice and with the assistance 
of the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, D.D., editor of “ Life” 
and “ The Southern Cross,” that they are now placed 
before a wider public. 
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THE CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I 
G hee are, it has been said, four kinds of 
criticism. The first, or textual, or lower 
criticism examines manuscripts and versions, 
and determines the exact text of Scripture. This is 
the basal or most fundamental kind of criticism, and 
it lies wholly in the hands of experts. Obviously, we 
cannot go on to speak about Scripture at all until we 
know what exactly the very words of Scripture are. 

The second kind of criticism is the philological, or 
grammatical, or linguistic criticism. This determines 
exactly the true meaning of every word, every 
phrase, every sentence, every paragraph in Scripture. 
This naturally comes second. For, after fixing the 
text, we must learn its exact grammatical meaning 
before we can go any farther. This second kind of 
criticism should also be wholly the work of technical 
experts. But every minister who ever preaches a 
sermon has to dabble in it a little. He may use and 
trust the best commentaries, but he finds that he must 
use his own judgment also. 

The third kind of criticism is the Higher or Liter- 
ary Criticism. This determines the date, the author- 
ship, the literary structure of the books of Scripture. 
_ This also is chiefly the work of technical experts; 


but here, again, every minister must know his way 
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about inside it. When a preacher says that “ Acts ” 
was written by St. Luke, or that “Hebrews” was, 
or was not, written by St. Paul, he is using the 
Higher or Literary Criticism. Or when he tries, by 
examining the language and teaching, to find out the 
order in which St. Paul’s Epistles were written, then, 
again, he is using the Higher Criticism. 

The last kind of criticism is the historical criticism. 
This deals with the historical value of the statements 
made in Scripture. This kind of criticism comes last ; 
it is the most important, and yet the most speculative 
of all. It hardly ever depends on the judgment of 
the technical expert, but it almost always does de- 
pend on a sane judgment of the average Christian 
man of sense and education. 

Now, unfortunately, these four kinds of criticism 
—or, rather, the last two of them—have become con- 
fused. They do naturally tend to run into each 
other. Hence people come to speak of the Higher 
Criticism when they mean the Historical Criticism. 
Then results another confusion. Men tend to think 
that, because the earlier kinds of criticism depend on 
the judgment of technical experts, the last or his- 
torical criticism depends on their judgment also. 
But that is all a confusion and a mistake. It is an 
abuse of language mixed up with a confusion of 
thought. 

For instance: Is the ‘ Book of Jonah” an allegory 
or a history? That is a question of Higher Criticism. 
Is the “ Book of Jonah” historically true? That is 
a question of Historical Criticism. These two ques- 
tions and their answers run into each other. The 
result one arrives at also does not depend on the 
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technical judgment of any linguistic expert, but it de- 
pends wholly and solely on the sane judgment of the © 
educated Christian man. 

Take another instance: Who wrote “The Acts of 
the Apostles”? That is Higher Criticism. Is “ The 
Acts of the Apostles” historically trustworthy? 
That is Historical Criticism. 

Take another instance: Who wrote the “ Book 
of Daniel”? That is a question of authorship, of 
Higher Criticism. Is the “Book of Daniel” his- 
torically true in its account of certain miraculous 
deliverances? That is a question of the Historical 
Criticism. An expert may have something to say 
about the first question—guiding himself by the 
language of the book—but no expert that ever lived 
can say anything more about the second question 
than you yourselves can. For the historical critics 
as for yourselves it is just a matter of choice, not a 
matter of scholatship or learning—you either choose 
to believe the stories or you do not. 


II 

These four kinds of criticism should come in a 
certain order; and this order alone is the logical or 
scientific order. First the textual criticism; then the 
philological criticism; then the higher or literary 
criticism ; last, the historical criticism. 

Also, I wish you to notice that although the first 
three kinds of criticism are more important from the 
point. of logical or scientific method, for all practical 
purposes it is the Jas¢ kind of criticism which is the 
most important of all. For the first three kinds of 
criticism deal with Scripture and its composition; 
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but the last kind deals with that which lies behind 
Scripture, with the very facts of revelation itself. 
To us ordinary men and women the most important 
thing is not about the composition of Scripture, but 
about the truth of revelation. What are the actual 
facts of that revelation which we believe lies behind 
Scripture? That is the real question which con- 
cerns us. And with this all-important question it 
is only the fourth kind of criticism, the historical 
criticism, that has really any vital concern. 

Now, unfortunately, there has been a breakdown 
in scientific method when we pass from the higher 
criticism to the historical criticism. Scientifically 
the higher criticism should come third, then the 
historical criticism, which rests upon the higher 
criticism, should come fourth and last. Unfortu- 
nately, that scientific and logical method has broken 
down so far as the Old Testament is concerned. 

So far as the Old Testament is concerned, the 
scientific higher criticism has almost completely 
failed. I need not go into the reasons for that failure. 
They result from the nature of the Hebrew language 
and literature. In the meantime you must just 
accept it from me as a fact of present-day study. 
Well, then, the literary or scientific higher criticism 
of the Old Testament having broken down, the 
German scholars at the end of the nineteenth century 
proceeded to put the historical criticism in its place. 
They dealt with the question of the historical value 
of the Old Testament; they attempted to construct, 
or reconstruct, the history which lay behind the Old 
Testament books. And they did that before they had 
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been able to arrive at any conclusion about the date 
or authorship of the books themselves. 

Then, having settled this fourth question, this vital 
question, concerning the historicity of the Old Tes- 
tament, according to their own theories and supposi- 
tions and presuppositions about the development or 
evolution of human history, they thereupon came 
back to the prior questions, and arranged the books 
to suit the conclusion they had arrived at. That is to 
say, they dealt with the evidence after they had made 
up their minds about the verdict. 

That was a desertion of scientific method, and it 
remains to this day the first great stumbling-block 
in the way of a student who comes to these questions 
with an unbiased mind. 

For instance, they said that “ Deuteronomy ” was 
not written by Moses, not because of any literary or 
high critical evidence, but because their historical 
theories demanded that “ Deuteronomy” be attrib- 
uted to the time of Josiah. 

Another instance: They found many literary 
resemblances between the book of “ Deuteronomy ” 
and “ Kings.” So, instead of saying that “Kings ” 
was indebted to “ Deuteronomy,” they said that the 
Deuteronomist manipulated “ Kings.” And they did 
this because, and only because, their historical theories 
reconstructed the history so as to put “ Deuteronomy ” 
last. 

They dealt with the books of “Jonah” and 
“Daniel” in a somewhat similar way. They said 
these incidents are obviously too miraculous to be 
historically true. So they treated the one as homily 
and the other as allegory, and then they brought all 
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the weight of their historical scepticism to bear on 
the high critical examination of the texture of the 
books themselves. 

But all this method was scientifically false. Un- 
fortunately, its results have misled timid and con- 
ventional preachers, who are tempted to believe every- 
thing they see printed in a book. 


III : 

What, then, is this fourth kind of criticism, this 
historical criticism? It is a speculative reconstruc- 
tion of the history which lies behind the Old Testa- 
ment. It was brought into its final form by Well- 
hausen in his “ Prolegomena to the History of Israel,” 
published in English in 1878—forty-seven years ago. 
That reconstruction is based on certain naturalistic 
and rationalistic theories of human history. For 
forty-seven years it has held the field against all 
comers, among almost all students of the Old 
Testament. All non-Christian scholars, and many of 
the ordinary Christian scholars, follow his teaching. 
The mass of what has been done since is merely, as 
has been said, in the “‘ wake of Wellhausen.” Almost 
all the ordinary theological text-books and maga- 
zines follow Wellhausen. 

Yet it is against Wellhausen and his teaching that 
I take my stand. Even although I have but few on 
my side, I am fighting him and his school and his fol- 
lowers and all that his teaching means. 

In the first place, it is not science, supported by 
scientific evidence, and constructed by a scientific 
method. It is a pure theory or hypothesis, depend- 
ing on a philosophical and sociologcal presupposi- 
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tion. It puts a philosophy of history before the sci- 
entific study of history itself. Wellhausen got it 
from Vatke; Vatke from Hegel; there was no sci- 
ence in the business at all. It is based on Hegel and 
Kant, and on religious scepticism. It is not based on 
scientific method. 

Take an analogy from the history of science. The 
Ptolemaic astronomy did not fit the facts without 
an endless and overpowering amount of manipula- 
tion of the evidence. From a merely kinematical 
point of view—and this is more evidently so in these 
days of the study of relativity—the Ptolemaic astron- 
omy might be an adequate description of the solar 
system. But no man could continue to believe it as 
his eyes were gradually opened to the way in which 
the evidence had to be manipulated. So with the 
Wellhausen theory of the Old Testament history. 
That theory is the German liberalism of the end of 
last century. Any one who to-day studies the cutting 
and cutting and cutting of the text of Scripture can 
hardly possibly continue to hold on to it. The men of 
the end of the Victorian period, who were enamored 
of German thinking, and bowed down to it in a kind 
of conventional worship—they may continue their 
allegiance. But no man who has drunk deeply of the 
science of the last twenty years can continue to wor- 
ship this idol. 

Yet the ordinary elementary text-books teach this 
historical criticism simply and dogmatically as if it 
were the ascertained truths of science. Also unwary 
students read it and swallow it as if they were read- 
ing some elementary book in botany or physics. At 
the same time it is all so cleverly done that the aver- 
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age student never realizes the scepticism underlying 
it all. Books like “ Peake’s Commentary” are even 
set in our seminaries for students to accept as 
guidance. 

IV 

But how is it that Christian scholars follow the 
school of Wellhausen? How can Christian students 
ever accept a theory based on unbelief? How ac- 
cept a theory of history which is definitely founded 
on a denial of a supernatural and miraculous 
revelation? 

That is really the crucial question. It is not until 
we come down to that problem that we truly get to 
the heart of the matter. . 

My battle is not against heathen men and pagans, 
against agnostics or atheists or materialists. It is 
against Christian men whom I respect and admire 
and from whom I learn much. This it is which 
makes my position so precarious, and my struggle 
so difficult. I have to fight my own brethren, and 
' J have to stand very much alone in doing that. 

Men like Robertson Smith and Sir George Adam 
Smith, like Driver and Burney and Box and Bennett, 
are above all praise in their scholarship. Their 
loyalty to the Faith is a thing that cannot be ques- 
tioned. You may imagine, then, my difficulty when 
I must oppose such men and their teaching. I am 
amazed at my own audacity, and I cannot wonder if 
few men believe me. 

But then Rashdall, Foakes Jackson, Bethune- 
Baker, Kirsopp Lake, and similar writers show the 
fruitage of the tree which the others planted. And 
by its fruits we know the meaning of its teaching. 
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V 

In answering this question about the action of 
these Christian scholars, I must take you away for 
a little from the Old Testament to consider the New 
Testament. For there lies the root of the discussion. 
I must ask you to think about the Kenotic theory 
of our Lord’s person. 

That theory is, nominally, founded on one or two 
texts in the Gospels, and one in the second chapter 
of Philippians. It represents our Lord as absolutely 
human in all His life, conditions, nature, work, and 
experience. He had perfect human faith and perfect 
human wisdom and perfect human goodness—and 
that was all. Therefore He was the Son of God, be- 
cause He was, first, Son of man; and therefore His 
life and teaching are the true revelation of a son- 
ship towards a God who is called our Father in 
Heaven. Therefore also all the non-human mirac- 
ulous element must be eliminated from our idea of 
Him. There was no virgin-birth, no physical resur- 
rection or ascension, no super-natural knowledge or 
wisdom, no miracle save what a perfectly good man 
could do. Auto-suggestion and faith-healing may 
be left Him, but all the nature miracles must be cut 
out. 

That position is what I call Christian rationalism. 
It is also called modernism. It does not believe in 
the pre-existence of our Lord, nor in His atoning 
death, nor in any of His eschatology. It believes in 
His divinity rather than in His deity. He is hardly 
to be called God in the realist sense of the term, but 
only in the idealist. He has the value to us of God, 
or, rather, of a Son of God. And if we may assume 
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that there actually is a God, and that this God actually 
cares for the human race, and actually wished to re- 
veal Himself to men, then we may also assume that 
this God put as much of Himself as was possible and 
as much of His way and His will as possible into this 
perfect human being, this Son of man. 

That is the Kenotic theory of our Lord’s person as 
modified by the modernism or Christian rationalism 
of to-day. 

_ Now this Kenotic theory of our Lord I wish to 
extend in your thoughts to revelation and its history. 

I must assume that there is a personal God, that 
He cares for mankind, and wishes to reveal Himself 
to them. 

How, then, will He do it? He may do it by a 
supernatural interference in the way of miracle and 
inspiration; or He may do it by purely natural and 
purely human means. Israel may be a purely human 
development, with a purely human history due to a 
purely human evolution, whose prophets speak with 
purely human voices and make purely human mis- 
takes. But let Israel have a genius for religion and 
ethics, as Greece had a genius for art and science, 
and Rome had a genius for government and admin- 
istration. Then Israel, through this purely human 
genius of hers, may be the means of suggesting to 
men in a purely human way the righteousness and 
the holiness of that God who is presumed to exist. 

That is the modernist or rationalistic way of in- 
terpreting the Old Testament. It applies the Kenotic 
theory, not only to our Lord, but to the whole of 
revelation, and, of course, to that record of revela- 
tion which is called Scripture. 
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These men who take this position claim to be 
Christians and believers like myself. They are called 
Christian rationalists or modernists. They accept 
what they call a revelation, but they eliminate all the 
miraculous, all inspiration in the ordinary super- 
natural sense of the term. 

These men in a body reject the ordinary miracu- 
lous history of the Old Testament; they put an 
evolutionary, naturalistic, rationalistic reconstruction 
of Old Testament history in place of the Scriptural 
record, and they all follow the school of Wellhausen. 

What modernism really means is merely the 
German historical criticism of last century put into 
English dress, and dished up more frankly than in 
Germany as a theological and a philosophic set of 
principles. It is no longer put before us as science, 
or as scholarship, or as learning, or as study. It is 
no longer taught dogmatically as a matter for small 
text-books. It stands openly acknowledged as a 
rationalistic or Kenotic form of thought claiming still 
to be Christian, while, apparently and on the surface, 
in opposition to the Faith. 


VI 

Now notice how this rationalistic criticism fits in 
with paganism or with unbelief. They are indis- 
tinguishable in method and results. But they are 
quite different in their presuppositions. 

The pure unbeliever does not accept any revela- 
tion from God at all. In fact, he does not commit 
himself to saying that there is a God at all, and he 
certainly has grave doubts about God desiring to re- 
veal Himself to man. 
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But the Kenotic or modernist or rationalist Chris- 
tian does believe in God; he does believe in revela- 
tion, and in the greatness of Christ, and, to some 
extent, in the unique value of the Scriptures. He 
does believe in revelation, but not in a supernatural 
miraculous revelation. To him everything must be 
done naturally and rationally. 

Hence, in his historical criticism, he cuts all Scrip- 
ture to bits and reconstructs the history behind Scrip- 
ture by means of his evolutionary theories of ration- 
alistic development. 

Accordingly, he finds no difficulty in working in 
with the purely pagan school of a man like Well- 
hausen. He himself is not a pagan, but he accepts 
the pagan treatment of Scripture, of revelation, and 
even of Christ Himself. 


VII 

Try to realize what this means in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Hebrew has a genius for religion and 
righteousness—and that genius is found chiefly in 
the prophets. In the same way the Greek had his 
genius for art, and the Roman his genius for govern- 
ment. To-day the Englishman has his genius for 
business, the Frenchman his genius for letters, the 
German his genius for thought. 

But there was no historic revelation in the way of 
miracle or inspiration, either to Abraham or Moses or 
Elijah or Isaiah or any one else. And, therefore, 
the Old Testament is all wrong historically. You 
can hardly trust a page of it as matter-of-fact history. 

We have no supernatural interference at all; but 
we have natural growth, natural change, natural de- 
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velopment, all that is covered by the general and rather 
unmeaning term—natural evolution. 

Ethical monotheism was developed by a pure 
evolutionary process out of henotheism; and heno- 
theism by a similar process out of polytheism. There 
was no primeval knowledge of, or revelation from, 
or faith in, the one true God. 

So there is no such thing as inspired and predictive 
prophecy. The prophets were all mere preachers, 
mere dreamers of dreams, and all their so-called pre- 
dictions are not to be taken seriously. 

As A. G. Hogg would put it in his latest book, 
prophecy is religious poetry, while apocalyptic is 
religious fairy tales. 


Vill 

But I also wish you to look at this whole matter 
from a deeper and more general point of view. There 
are two attributes of God’s existence to each of which 
a man’s religion may cling. God is both immanent 
and transcendent in His relation to the universe and 
to the human spirit. And a man’s religion may at- 
tach itself either to His immanence or to His 
transcendence. 

When a man in his view of God clings to the im- 
manent view of His presence, then that man’s 
religion will be naturally Kenotic and rationalistic. 
He will find God inside human development and in- 
side Nature, even more than find Him above and out- 
side and beyond these things. 

On the other hand, when a man clings to the per- 
sonal view of God and the transcendent sense of His 
presence, then that man’s religion will feed on miracle 
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and inspiration, on a present and supernatural reve- 
lation rather than on a diffused presence in both mind 
and matter. 

This distinction is so marked that it dominates 
even the popular heresies of our day. The two most 
prevalent of such are Spiritualism and Christian 
Science. Now Spiritualism lays stress on the 
transcendence of God and of a spiritual sphere ; while 
Christian Science lays stress on the immanence of 
God in all thought, in all life, in all spirit, even in all 
created and material things. 


IX 

Now notice what the historical critics do. They 
put a certain philosophical, theological, sociological 
theory first. Then they build an historical recon- 
struction upon that. Then they advance backwards 
by giving a high critical or literary analysis of the 
books. 

But I maintain that this method is unscientific. 
Therefore their results must be false as a science, 
because they have not pursued a scientific method. 

They should have dealt with the literary estima- 
tion of the books first, and then they should have 
based their historical criticism thereon; or when they 
found that was impossible because of the nature of 
the Hebrew language and literature, they should have 
said so. They should have said that there could: be 
no scientific Higher Criticism, and that they were 
putting the purely speculative historical criticism in 
its place. 

Our historical critics are philosophers, not 
scientists. They are not even—as Dr. Charles Har- 
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ris points out—good classical scholars. The very 
textual criticism of the Old Testament is often against 
them. Yet they are so confident of their specula- 
tions that they will consider no evidence that does 
not fit in therewith. As St. Clair Tisdall says, there 
is a “ conspiracy of silence” among them with regard 
to hostile facts in the evidence. 


x 

At this point you may ask: “If I reject the Higher 
Criticism of the books because it is based on an his- 
torical reconstruction, and if I reject that historical 
reconstruction because it is based on a Kenotic or 
rationalist view of revelation and of Scripture, what 
have I to put in its place?” I take my stand against 
almost all the theological text-books and the theo- 
logical magazines, and you naturally ask for my posi- 
tion and my teaching. 

I can answer. that in one word. I take the realist 
instead of the rational view of Scripture and of 
revelation. I shall try to explain that. 

I believe in a spiritual universe surrounding this 
material one, and touching it at every point. Let 
us take an analogy from mathematics. Men who 
lived on a planar or two-dimensional world would 
find themselves surrounded by a three-dimensional 
world which touched their two-dimensional plane at 
every point. So we who live in a three-dimensional 
universe may find that we are surrounded by a four- 

imensional or spiritual universe that enfolds and 
touches this one at every point. That spiritual 
universe is peopled by spiritual beings—good and evil 
spirits—and there are intrusions or revelations or in- 
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terferences from that spiritual universe into our own. 
This seems to be the state of the universe as implied 
in Scripture, if you interpret Scripture realistically. 
If you allow for the existence of this spiritual uni- 
verse, then all miracles and inspirations become quite 
easy to grasp and believe. The physical resurrection 
of our Lord becomes as easy to believe as the appear- 
ance of an angel to Gideon, and the ascension of our 
Lord becomes as easy to grasp as the Transfiguration 
or as the story of Sinai. The story of the shepherds 
at Bethlehem becomes no more difficult than the story 
of the angels round about Elisha. 

Now I believe in that spiritual universe, and I 
believe in it because I take the realist interpreta- 
tion of Scripture instead of the rationalist. I can 
pray the Lord’s Prayer as He taught it, saying, “ De- 
liver us from the evil one.” I can find, as von Higel 
put it, a certain “givenness and otherness” in all 
revelation, somewhat like the “ givenness and other- 
ness”’ of Nature which science investigates. I can 
take Scripture at its face value, and, instead of spin- 
ning cobwebs out of my own brain with which to 
build up God, I can take God and His revelation as 
given and try to understand their laws. 

I am a realist in science, in art, in ethics, in philos- 
ophy, and in theology. I belong to the twentieth cen- 
tury, and not to the Hegelian and Kantian period that 
finished up the nineteenth century. I treat the 
revelation of God in Scripture as I treat the revela- 
tion of Nature in perception and science. I try to 
discover the laws of that revelation. I utterly reject 
the method of cutting all that revelation to pieces and 
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building up another out of my own brain. And all 
that means that I arrive at my philosophy of God 
after studying my science of God. That is the realist 
method—science first, then philosophy. And_ that 
philosophy of God makes me cling to Him as tran- 
scendent and personal rather than as merely im- 
manent and pantheist. 

I always keep before: me the words of von Hiigel 
that there is a “ givenness and an otherness” in God, 
in Revelation, and in Scripture—and therefore in 
theology—similar to the “ givenness and otherness” 
in the object matter of science. 

There is, therefore, no necessity for me to cut 
Scripture, as the idealist and the rationalist and the 
historical critics do. Scripture is a rock blocking their 
path, so they must cut it to pieces. It is a founda- 
tion rock to me, so I build upon it. 

If you do these two things—if you accept the 
realist interpretation of Scripture, and if you believe 
in that spiritual universe which Scripture seems to 
imply—then you have two positive principles on 
which you can plant your feet ; and against these two 
positive principles the whole rationalistic interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament and the whole rationalistic 
reconstruction of the history behind the Old Testa- 
ment fall to pieces. We must meet positive teaching 
by positive teaching. No mere criticism of criticism 
will suffice. No mere negation satisfies men. We 
put realist against rationalist and we can then say to 
them: “‘ You choose that; we choose this.” 

Against the mere shallow and parochial material- 
ism of to-day we must declare that this whole physical 
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universe is a mere shadow, a dream; shadows we are 
and shadows we pursue; but the real, strong, solid, 
massive, eternal universe is the spiritual one. 


XI 

That being so, I find no difficulty in accepting a 
revelation which is not only based on a supernatural 
interference, but which is historical and miraculous 
and inspired. I find no more difficulty in believing 
in our Lord’s being under the power of death for 
three days than I find in believing the story about 
Jonah. Nor do I find the Gospels any more difficult 
than Daniel. Nor do I find the authenticity of the 
Sermon on the Mount more uncertain than the au- 
thenticity of Deuteronomy. 

When Professor Skinner, in his latest book, says 
that a certain teaching in Scripture “is not, of course, 
a truth suddenly injected into the mind from with- 
out—no such process ts conceivable,’ I condemn him 
as talking pure rationalism. Why should I not meet 
a man on the street, a man who “ suddenly injects into 
my mind from without” a piece of news as a new 
idea? And why should not God, or an angel from 
God, do to me what a casual man on the street could 
do? 

My objection to Skinner and all that school is that, 
although they may know something of literature and 
philosophy, they know nothing of science, nor do they 
understand the methods or the results of science. 
They never realize the “ givenness and the otherness” 
of the object. If they did they would be realist—not 
rationalist—in their outlook. 
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XII 

That this position of mine is not quite childish, 
and due to lack of knowledge or of education, is, I 
think, shown by the fact that the galaxy of mathe- 
matical genius at Cambridge in the times of Romanes 
were almost all on the side of orthodoxy; they were 
all realists in their interpretation of Scripture and 
in their acceptance of revelation. Thomson, Stokes, 
Tait, Adams, Clerk Maxwell, Cayley—not to mention 
lesser lights such as Routh, Ferrers, Todhunter—all 
stood on much the same position as that which I take. 
I need not mention Pascal or Newton or Newman. 
At the present day I can claim von Hiigel, and per- 
haps even Haering. 

All such men as I ‘have mentioned accept Revela- 
tion first in the natural, simple, realist sense of the 
term. They then go on to examine the contents of 
Revelation, and to compare its contents with Art, 
Science, Philosophy, Sociology, History, Economics. 

To me, the Christian believer is one who accepts 
historic revelation as a fact; who reads Scripture 
and studies it sub specie infantis, in the same way 
as we study Nature in science; who, therefore, is 
realist and not rationalist in all his interpretation of 
Scripture; who, therefore, accommodates his philos- 
ophy to his theology, and not his theology to his phi- 
losophy ; and who has no more difficulty in accepting 
miracle and inspiration than in accepting electricity 
or radiant energy. 

XIII 

Christian students then divide into two camps— 
the realists and the rationalists. And now I speak to 
the men of my own camp—the realists. 
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Two or three remarkable things have happened 
during the last forty-seven years ; that is, in the period 
during which the rationalist view of the Old Testa- 
ment has held the field. These are: 

(a) The discovery of the code of Khammurabi. 

(b) The discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, 
and of the Papyri at Elephantiné. 

(c) The discovery of the spread of Cuneiform. 

(d) The discovery of the trend of Archaeology. 

All of these strengthen us in rejecting that ration- 
alist reconstruction of Old Testament history which 
is called the historical criticism. 

I was a good deal disturbed and upset thirty years 
ago when I first began to study Wellhausen. I am 
far more confident to-day. I am more sure than ever 
that these men are wrong, and all their teaching 
wrong; that they are wrong, not only philosophi- 
cally and scientifically, but that all the gradually ac- 
cumulating, matter-of-fact evidence is against them. 

Even in Germany the tide seems to be turning. 
Konig, of Bonn, in his “ Commentary on Genesis” of 
1919 has, to a great extent, declared against them. 
St. Clair Tisdall, in his article on ‘“ The Continental 
Criticism of the Higher Critics,” shows how in Hol- 
land and Germany the tide is turning; and he blames 
the English text-books and magazines for concealing 
the fact. ; 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
Sayce and Flinders Petrie and Naville, and similar 
archaeologists, have never ceased to protest against 
both the Historical Criticism and the Higher Criticism 
founded upon it; while careful English scholars like 
Redpath, Lias, and Girdlestone, to say nothing of 
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Scottish scholars like Robertson and Orr, have never 
accepted the Higher or the Historical Criticism, even 
from the first. 

But too many of our students are cowed by the 
strength of the bloc, the solid battalion who hold the 
conventional position. They are frightened to say 
what they think, lest they may be laughed out of 
court or accused of ignorance. They cannot stand 
up to the enemy, even when in their hearts they feel 
that he is the enemy of the Faith. They are not sure 
enough of themselves or of their own position to say 
frankly they do not believe the ordinary text-books. 
Men are like sheep, and they all jump at the same 
spot and in the same way as the leaders jumped, even 
after the stick is removed. They must all do the con- 
ventional thing and say the conventional word and 
think the conventional thought. 


XIV 

Hence we can, if we are not afraid of the men of 
last generation, take Scripture at its face value. We 
can study the Pentateuch and its laws in the order 
indicated in Scripture. We can believe in a pre- 
Mosaic religion and revelation, in an Abrahamic 
religion and revelation, in a civilization and a legis- 
lation and a revelation that date earlier than Moses, 
earlier even than Abraham. We can even believe 
that the first chapter of Genesis was written more 
probably by Abraham than by Moses or any of his 
successors; and that there was an original revelation 
to mankind running back to the very beginning of 
the human race. We can believe that the period 
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of Judges was not the beginning of Israel’s history, 
but was a great falling away from a previously re- 
vealed religion. We can believe in predictive and 
Messianic prophecy. We can even believe that 
Apocalypses, such as in Daniel and in Zechariah, were 
a true revelation from God about the future, meant to 
comfort His people in their times of distress. 


XV 

In his work on “ Creeds or No Creeds: A Critical 
Examination of the Basis of Modernism,” Dr. Charles 
Harris points out how the archaeology of to-day has 
been destroying the once popular higher criticism of 
Homer ; so he claims that it is destroying the higher 
criticism of the Old Testament: But the present 
series of text-books, with their vested interests, and 
the conventional teaching of the theological magazines, 
are on the other side. Not till these things die out or 
are submerged or fall into the background can the 
new teaching be heard. But I, for one, believe that 
it will be heard, and that it will conquer once again; 
and that we of this day will no longer be bound to the 
chariot-wheels of the German liberalism of half a 
century ago. 

It was Schweitzer who helped me to awake to the 
folly of German liberalism and to the whole con- 
fusion of their historical criticism. He taught me 
to take the Gospels in a realist sense, to read the 
evidence as it was actually presented, to put away 
all manipulation of Scripture. And though I cannot 
say that I follow him in his conclusions, I am grateful 
to him for his honesty and his method. 
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XVI 

What I am proposing is not a reform, but a revolu- 
tion. I shall be ridiculed, and looked on with a smile 
of amusement and pity. I have been called a reac- 
tionary, a Philistine, an obscurantist. I am quite pre- 
pared to stand among the few, and I am callous by 
this time to the argument of ridicule. My position 
is that in the name of the new thinking—which is 
really the old thinking—I am fighting a mass of con- 
ventional opposition whose days I believe are 
numbered. . 

This is a question ultimately of a man’s theological 
and philosophical position. I believe in the massive 
and eternal spiritual universe which surrounds and 
touches this transient, material universe at every point. 
I believe in the revelation of God, which came out of 
that spiritual universe into this material one by means 
of miracle and inspiration. I am conscious of the 
spiritual beings .of that universe pressing on us and 
guiding us and restraining us. I look for a much 
clearer and fuller revelation yet to come from out 
that spiritual universe into this. That is, I believe in 
the second coming of our Lord, and I look for the 
revelation of His glory from heaven. 


II 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT CRITICISM 


I 

Ai [pine has been published the text of Pro- 

fessor Welch’s Inaugural Address at the 

opening of the session in the New College, 
Edinburgh. This address had been much talked 
about by Old Testament students in Britain. So 
Professor Welch now publishes it in full that all may 
read it, and that there may be no misunderstanding 
of his position. Professor Welch has been for ten 
years the Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
exegesis at the New College. He sits in the chair 
made famous by Davidson. It may therefore be pre- 
sumed that he is a competent scholar, probably one 
of the best Hebrew scholars in Britain, and much 
superior to any Hebrew scholar out here in Australia. 
What he writes, then, comes to us, not only with the 
power of its own intrinsic worth, but with the weight 
of his position and his reputation behind it. 

Now, Professor Welch’s position may be summed 
up in a sentence. It is that the present Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament has to go. He con- 
demns it as unscientific, and he says that the work 
will all have to be done over again. It is no wonder 
that this judgment made a flutter among the students 
of Britain. 

36 
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Professor Welch analyzes the present Higher 
Critical statement into three basal positions, which 
all concern the Pentateuch. 

(i.) That the Book of Genesis can be split up into 
J, E, and P documents by the test of the use of the 
different names for God, viz., Jehovah and Elohim. 

(ii.) That D (Deuteronomy) was produced, pro- 
mulgated, and made obligatory in the time of Josiah 
at least seven hundred years after the time of Moses. 

(iui.) That P (Leviticus, etc.) was produced, pro- 
mulgated, and made obligatory in the time of Ezra, 
about nine hundred years after the time of Moses. 

These three basal positions, he maintains, can no 
longer be maintained in the light of the examination 
of to-day. They have to go, and all that they imply 
has to go. The whole of the Higher Criticism posi- 
tion has to be re-examined, and the whole of the 
work done over again. 

There is no,doubt that the Professor proves his 
contention. In twenty-five pages he goes over the 
case for the Higher Criticism, and shows its utter 
failure to meet the evidence, its internal unsatisfac- 
toriness, its inconsistency with what we know of 
history and life. The reader feels satisfied with the 
‘examination. In most of the Higher Criticism books 
one cannot see the woods for trees. We feel that, 
somehow, it is all wrong, that it is a reversal of the 
truth, that it is artificial and even grotesque; but the 
case, as a whole, is never so put and never so an- 
swered as to satisfy the mind. Professor Welch, 
however, does that. Clearly, ably, quietly, suc- 
cinctly, he puts the case, and exhibits its failure. He 
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deals with its failure as a piece of historical recon- 
struction. 
II 

The professor stops there. He goes no farther. 
He shrinks, one might almost say, from his own 
conclusion. His evidence and his arguments are 
much stronger than he cares to work out in detail. 
He still declares himself a Higher Critic, and he con- 
fines himself merely to the scientific and non-the- 
ological aspect of this Criticism. He deals merely 
with the practical surface evidence on the question. 
He does not go deep, and try to lay bare what lies 
underneath it all, but he evidently thinks that all the 
positions and the results of the Higher Criticism, as 
we have it to-day, are unsound and untrustworthy. 

There is one serious flaw in the address. The pro- 
fessor is guilty of what Driver called “vague and 
confused ideas.” He confuses the Higher Criticism 
with the Historical Criticism. That is a common 
mistake among the uneducated. But, as Driver says, 
it is the sin of “vague and confused ideas.” Yet 
Professor Welch makes that mistake. 

Now I wish to state that, with the exception of 
that piece of confusion, I am delighted with Pro- 
fessor Welch’s address, and I wish that every Chris- 
tian minister could read it. But I intend to go farther 
than Professor Welch goes, and to ask and answer 
certain questions. 

First, Who is responsible for this High Critical 
house of cards, which we now learn is tumbling to 
pieces? The answer is: Wellhausen. It was a 
beautiful, pretentious, highly articulated structure, 
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put together with consummate skill, but utterly un- 
scientific. 

Second, Why did the great mass of Old Testa- 
ment students run after Wellhausen’s scheme and 
adopt it as their own? The answer is: Because they 
were academic persons, unversed and untrained in 
scientific method. They accepted what they found 
written in a book because they had all their training 
from text-books and not from examining facts. 

Third, What principle guided Wellhausen in de- 
vising his scheme? The answer is: Rationalism. 
He had no belief in the supernatural factor in his- 
tory, in revelation, and in Scripture. He deliberately 
set out to write the history of Scripture, and of reve- 
lation on a naturalistic and rationalistic basis. He 
was a great scholar and a seductive writer, but no 
one can say that he accepted the Faith and wrote 
from within the Faith. 

Fourth, What has been the result of this Higher 
Criticism on the minds of the people? The answer 
is: The spread of unbelief and of rationalism. There 
are two theologies now—that of the pulpit and that 
of the pew. On the whole, the pew tends to be con- 
servative and receptive and reasonable. On the whole, 
the pulpit is becoming more and more rationalistic. 
The dyer’s hand has become subdued to what it works 
in. The rationalizing process may have been sub- 
conscious, or unconscious, but it is none the less 
real. Then, the indirect result among the mass of 
the people is that they are losing all respect for the 
Old Testament as history. They are also losing 
respect for the Church and its religion, and are ceas- 
ing to frequent its worship. 
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Ill 

But I believe, and I think that Professor Welch 
believes, that all this is going to change. The 
Higher Criticism, as we know and understand it, the 
rationalistic Wellhausen Higher Criticism, is going 
to be overhauled and probably rejected. Professor 
Welch thinks so because it is unscientific. I think so 
because it is not only unscientific in its methods, but 
also rationalistic in its presuppositions. It was 
founded on rationalism fifty years ago; it has been 
producing rationalism ever since. And in between 
its foundation and its result the intervening methods 
have been unscientific all along. 

Professor Welch is very moderate, very temperate, 
very guarded. He shrinks from his own thoughts 
and arguments and evidence. His result is what 
logicians call a.“ weakened conclusion.” He does 
not care to go as far as his premises warrant. He 
says we are never going back to the old, non- 
critical study of Scripture, which was in vogue, say, 
acentury ago. That I also believe is quite true. But 
I hold that we are never going back to the rational- 
ism of fifty years ago on which all our present Higher 
Criticism is founded. 

In the days to come we shall be critical and 
scientific in our study of Scripture—more critical 
and scientific than the men of to-day—but we shall 
also be believers in the supernatural, and we shall 
learn to deal fairly with the Bible. To be unscientific 
is to be dishonest towards evidence; to be rational- 
istic is to be dishonest towards God. These two have 
been the curse of the Church for the last fifty years. 
I believe that we are going to get away from them 
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and come out into the light. In the meantime, I think 
we should all be grateful to Professor Welch for 
giving us a help forward towards truth. 

The criticism of the future must be rational, and 
not rationalistic ; it must be fair and honest. It must 
allow for the supernatural appearing on the plane of 
the natural. It must allow for a revelation through 
miracle and inspiration. “It must give God a 
chance.” At present our theological text-books and 
teachers are so under the sway of Germany that they 
are ashamed to declare themselves under the sway 
of God. 

But Professor Welch’s address is a hopeful sign. 
It makes us feel that it is possible to accept the 
Bible once again, and to believe once again in the 
God of revelation. The criticism of the past half- 
century has been purely deistic, and the difference 
between deistic and atheistic is not very great. Until 
we can break these bands and cast off that yoke there 
is not much chance of either science or reverence or 
reason coming into the study of the Bible. 


IV 

The things of the Spirit must be spiritually dis- 
cerned. Now there is no opposition between the 
Spirit and the reason. But there is an absolute op- 
position between the Spirit and rationalism. The 
great fight which is coming within the Church is not 
between science and religion; it is between rational- 
ism and religion, between rationalism and _ revela- 
tion, between rationalism and evangelicalism, be- 
tween rationalism and the supernatural, between ra- 
tionalism and God. The first step in that fight is 
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going to be the breakdown of the Historical Criticism 
of the Old Testament. But it is that first step which 
is going to cost. 

If the present-day criticism were merely a Higher 
Criticism, merely a question of the division and date 
of documents, it would matter but little. But it is 
more than that. It is really an Historical Criticism, 
which destroys the historicity of the whole of the Old 
Testament—and, by consequence, of the New Testa- 
ment also—and it is here that the danger and the 
mischief lie. It is here, also, that the hope lies. The 
restoration of belief in the Old Testament history 
really means a restoration of belief in revelation and 
in God. 

It is not a mere question of a book—however 
valuable that book may be—it is a question of that 
which lies behind the book. This, Professor Welch 
hardly realizes. He thinks chiefly of the book; but 
he dimly seems to feel that the question concerns 
more than that. Hence his work is more important 
than he knows. If he and his co-workers can re- 
store the book to our respect as history, then they 
will do much to stem the tidal wave of rationalism, 
which has been sweeping faith and religion out of 
the heart of the Church. 


Il 
THE DANGERS OF CRITICISM 


I 

HERE are, it must be remembered, then, four 
' distinct kinds of criticism. These should be 
kept apart in the mind. The only scientific 
way to study a problem is to analyze it, and to keep 
its various elements distinct, each from each. Un- 
fortunately, it is somewhat difficult to keep apart in 
the mind the four distinct kinds of criticism, for 
there is no doubt that they run into each other and 
influence each other. It is also unfortunate that the 
English language has taken over from the German 
the word “criticism.” In English, “ criticism” im- 
plies some disparagement, some opposition, some dis- 
like. There is, however, and there should be, no such 
implication when we speak of the use of “ Biblical 
criticism.” Here the word means only “study,” or 
“ examination,” or “analysis,” leading up to con- 

structive explanation and exposition. 

Because of these two unfortunate confusions, the 
whole study of “ Biblical criticism” has fallen into 
bad odor and into a state of chaos among most Chris- 
tian people. They do not know what it means; they 
do not understand its methods; they dislike the word 
and its implications. All they feel about it is a certain 
confusion of distrust and dislike. They feel that 


somehow it is tending to destroy the Bible, and also 
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the Christian religion, They know that in some 
definite way belief in Christ and belief in Scripture 
go together, and that the “ criticism” which attacks 
and injures the one will also attack and injure the 
other. As usual, the popular mind, although con- 
fused in its thinking, is fairly right in its instincts. 

There are the four distinct and clearly recognized 
kinds of criticism. These, however, must be divided 
into two classes. Three kinds of criticism are con- 
cerned with the study and examination of the text 
and history and grammatical meaning of Scripture. 
They are purely documentary. The fourth kind, 
however—viz., that called the historical criticism—is 
about the history which lies behind Scripture. Scrip- 
ture is the record of revelation. Three kinds of 
criticism are about the “record,” one is about the 
“ revelation.” 

Hence it is obvious that this fourth kind is the 
most important of all. As we have previously ob- 
served it rests upon the foundation of the first three, 
for it always must take for granted an intelligent and 
accurate knowledge of Scripture. But it also runs 
up into questions much more important than any sur- 
face knowledge of the mere text of Scripture. It 
runs up into the question of whether there ever has 
been any revelation at all, and, if so, of what kind 
that revelation has been. 


YW 
This historical criticism, then, runs up into the 
great questions of inspiration, of miracle, of the 
actual existence of an historical revelation from God. 
It occupies an intermediate position between the 
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“higher” or documentary study of Scripture, and 
the “highest” study of all—viz., the question of the 
reality and truth and nature and value of revelation. 

In consequence, in the hands of an unbeliever 
the historical criticism often becomes mere ration- 
alism, while in the hands of a believer it may be a 
useful and a necessary study. Every Sabbath school 
teacher must be an historical critic when he tries to 
reconstruct the history behind the portion of Scrip- 
ture which is set, and tell the story to his class. 
Every preacher who tries not merely to preach 
stories, or homilies, or controversy, or emotionalism, 
but to expound the revelation contained in Scripture, 
must also be an “ historical critic’ to some extent. 

Therefore we must arrange our thinking in a 
graded order: 

1.—Documentary criticism (including the Higher 
Criticism). 

2.—Historical criticism. 

3.—Belief or unbelief in Revelation. 

Now my position is that almost all the “ historical 
criticism ” of the present day is rationalistic or un- 
believing. It was founded on unbelief; it has been 
built up by unbelief; it produces unbelief. It need 
not have been that. But it is that. Possibly in the 
future it may change and become different, but at 
present the “historical criticism” is permeated 
through and through with the spirit of unbelief. 

That is what we mean when we say that the 
historical criticism of to-day is in its tendency ra- 
tionalistic. It is against miracle; it is against inspi- 
ration ; it is against the reality of the historic revela- 
tion recorded in Scripture; it is against the presence 
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and the power of the supernatural in human life. It 
produces a mental atmosphere which spoils the relig- 
ious tone of the preachers who dabble in it. It pro- 
duces just simple scepticism in the pews, and empties 
the churches. It is this popular epidemic which I wish 
to expose and drive out. 


III 

Let us imagine a dialogue between a young student 
of Scripture and one of these “ historical critics” of 
the present day: 

S.—Tell me what you make of the story of Jonah. 
Do you believe it? 

C.—Well, the “ Higher Critic” informs me that this 
book is not ordinary historical narrative. It is a 
“novel,” or small piece of artistic “ Midrash,” 
written to show the Jews their duty. So we cannot 
say that we believe it as an historical event. 

S.—And do you deal in the same way with the 
first part of Daniel? Do the “ Higher Critics ” regard 
these stories also as a kind of “ novel” written to en- 
courage the Jews of a later day? 

C.—Just so. They are like Tobit or Judith or 
other stories in the Apocrypha. They do not tell 
of actual events. They are works of fiction, written 
as part of the “ Midrash,” or commentary on Scrip- 
ture. They are useful and edifying, but they cannot 
be called events that really happened in the ordinary 
historical sense of the word. 

S.—Is it the same with all the miraculous stories 
in the Old Testament? Or could some of them be 
picked out which are recorded as having actually 
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occurred? Are there none in the Books of Kings, 
or Judges, or Samuel, for instance? 

C.—Yes, there are several. 

S.—And then do the “ Higher Critics” admit that 
we may accept these as part of the ordinary history? 

C.—Oh, well, yes. I suppose so. 

S.—Then could you make out a list for me of the 
miracles we are to believe and the ones we are not 
expected to believe? I should like to examine the 
difference between them. 

C.—I am afraid I could hardly do that. The 
miracles seem all much the same in the Old 
Testament. 

S.—tTake one miracle, then, as an example. 
Take the story of Elisha and the lad—when the 
boy was afraid and Elisha prayed, and the boy’s eyes 
were opened, and he saw the chariots of fire all around 
the city. Is that true? 

C.—Well, that is rather an exceptional one, is it 
not? I could hardly say I believe it. 

S.—Well, can you tell me any one miracle in the 
Old Testament which you do believe? 

C.—I am afraid I could not. 

S.—Or in the New Testament? 

C.—Well, even then I am afraid I could not. 

S.—How’s that ? 

C.—Well, it is this way. We “ historical critics ” do 
not believe in miracles at all. We think that “ mir- 
acles do not happen.” We write the history of Israel, 
but we never allow for any supernatural interference 
at all. We tell the whole story as a natural evolution 
by means of natural events governed by natural law. 
That is really our presupposition. 
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S.—Then that theory of yours is not really the 
result ef your historical criticism, but it is a presup- 
position which you bring into your historical 
criticism from without and at the beginning? 

C.—yYes, that is so. Our naturalistic presup- 
position and our historical criticism are so inter- 
mingled together that we do not attempt to separate 
them. 

S.—And do you teach that to the people? 

C.—Not altogether. We teach them to laugh at 
Jonah, but we dare not go so far as that with our 
Lord’s death and resurrection. We get them to 
smile at Daniel, but we have to leave the Lazarus 
story alone. 

S.—And is that quite honest? 

C.—Oh, well, it is merely using camouflage. It is 
working by accommodation or development. Later 
on they will see what we really mean, and they will 
reject the whole idea of miracle. 

S.—But now let us suppose that miracles do hap- 
pen. Would it not be possible to allow for them in 
your historical criticism? Could you not build up 
your historical criticism on a supernatural presup- 
position instead of on a sceptical or infidel or ration- 
alistic one? 

C.—Yes, I suppose we could. But it has not been 
done yet. So far our historical criticism is founded 
on the principle of never allowing for any super- 
natural interference in history. 


IV 
That imaginary dialogue shows the whole position 
to-day. It is not a matter of science at all. It isa 
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simple fight of believers against unbelievers in their 
reading of the history which lies behind Scripture. 
This is a free world. The unbeliever has a right 
to live and work and enjoy himself. But he has no 
right to be a Christian minister, and to teach 
rationalism from our pulpits, intrude it into our text- 
books, or insinuate it into our school notes. If he be 
an honorable man he should keep away from that kind 
of trick. Such conduct turns the Church and the 
gospel into a political strife, a partisan intrigue, a mere 
game of dodges of one party against another. 

Whatever critical study of Scripture or of revela- 
tion we may adopt we should always base our method 
and our presuppositions and our results upon the 
two great laws of revelation—viz., miracle and in- 
spiration. Those are the two laws of revelation, and 
of revelation alone. We cannot, in the graded sys- 
tem of science, explain the facts of life in terms of 
the non-living, or the facts of mind in terms of the 
non-thinking.’ So neither can we explain the facts 
of revelation in terms of the non-revelation. The 
supernatural cannot be reduced to a common de- 
nominator with the natural. If historical criticism al- 
ways allowed for that great law of scientific method, 
then no one would fear or distrust the study of 
criticism. But at present we all mistrust it, because 
we either distrust its teaching or we know the fallacy 
and the futility of its method. 

Let any honest historical critic publish to-day a 
list of the Old Testament miracles which he thinks 
should be accepted, and another list of those he 
thinks should be not accepted. Then, on compari- 
son of the two, we may be able to arrive at some 
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test, or principle, or law whereby criticism can be 
used in studying Scripture. There is no scientific 
historical criticism at present in existence which a 
believer can accept, for there is none founded upon 
the presupposition of a positive revelation. Let the 
critics produce that, and we shall cease opposing 
them. 


IV 
CRITICISM AND HISTORICITY 


I 

AMUEL ROLLES DRIVER died in 1914. At 
S the time of his death he was the most eminent 
scholar in England concerning the ‘Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament. He had ability, 
scholarship, eminence, authority, and was generally 
recognized as a master of his subject. As a Higher 
Critic, as a student of the language and text of the 
Old Testament, he was probably unequalled. Also 
he could write with a charming style, even on such a 

subject as the Hebrew Tenses. 

Some years before his death Professor Driver re- 
published his article on the general principles of 
criticism, which He had originally produced in 1890. 
From this there should be made an extract: 

“ Criticism, as applied to the Bible, is chiefly of 
four kinds: 

“ Textual Criticism, the aim of which is to deter- 
mine the true text of passages in which the exist- 
ing text occasions difficulty, or manuscripts or other 
authorities differ. 

“ Philological Criticism, the object of which is to 
determine the true construction and meaning of 
passages. 

“ Higher Criticism—so called in contradistinction 
to lower or textual criticism, on account of the higher 


and more difficult class of problems with which it 
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deals—the province of which is to determine the 
origin, date, and (if they are composite) literary 
structure of books or parts of books. 

“ Historical Criticism, which deals with the ques- 
tion of the historical value of statements or represen- 
tations contained in the book or books under inves- 
tigation.” 

He then goes on to complain that the term “ Higher 
Criticism” is often unduly extended so as to include, 
not only historical criticism, which is something 
quite different, but even speculations, including 
improbable ones, on all kinds of subjects relating 
to the history or religion of the Israelites; for in- 
stance, the origin of their traditions and civiliza- 
tion or the influence of Babylonia upon them. But 
to extend the term in such ways is to abuse it. 

Higher Criticism, in the proper sense of the term, 
is concerned solely with questions relating to the 
origin and structure of documents. It is, in a word, 
documentary criticism, and much misunderstanding 
would be avoided if this expression, “ documentary 
criticism,” could come into use in its place. As it 
is, many people have only vague and confused ideas 
of what “ Higher Criticism” is. The term “ Higher 
Criticism ” is used correctly only when “ documentary 
criticism ” is capable of being substituted for it with- 
out detriment to the sense. 

Now, of the four kinds of criticism enumerated 
above, textual and philological criticism are both 
of a technical character; and, though of primary 
importance as the foundation of all exact knowledge 
of the meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures, do not bear 
directly upon the broader and more important aspects 
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of the Old Testament which form the province of the 
“ Higher ” and the “ Historical” Criticism. 


II 

So far Professor Driver. These are clear, scientific 
distinctions, and his method of procedure is scientific 
in its analysis. But most people who think and write 
upon those questions do not know of these distinc- 
tions, or do not follow them. Hence there is much 
confusion among our scholars, our preachers, our 
speakers, our text-books. 

Accepting, then, Dr. Driver’s distinctions, we may 
say that the first three kinds of criticism are about 
purely scientific problems. Religion has no more to 
do with them than it has to do with biology or 
mechanics. Yet they may have much to do with our 
religion. Their results might modify our religion 
a great deal. After all is said about the living Church, 
and about the living and continuous witness of the 
Church through the ages to our faith, yet the fact 
remains that to us men of to-day our religion rests 
chiefly on the Bible. Any great change in the text 
or interpretation of the Bible might change our 
religion a good deal. Therefore these first three kinds 
of criticism might, have momentous effects on our 
religion. 

But it is the fourth kind of criticism—* the his- 
toric criticism ’—which really matters. The problem 
here is the simple one: Is the Bible true? Or, to put 
it more clearly: Are the narrative portions of the 
Bible historically true? Now, that is a question 
which science has nothing to do with. For this rea- 
son: The Bible is the record of a supernatural revela- 
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tion which acted through two media—viz., miracle and 
inspiration. That is to say, it is the record of a con- 
tinuous intrusion from the supernatural sphere into 
this natural sphere. 

Now, science cannot judge the supernatural. Only 
faith can do that—or unfaith can do it. No man 
ever saw a miracle. He saw only an extraordinary 
event. Faith revealed to him that it was a miracle. 
If he had not the faith, then he merely wondered ; he 
received no message or revelation from God. The 
determination of the truth-or untruth of the Bible, 
then, cannot be settled by science. It can be, it must 
be, settled by our faith or our unfaith. All science 
can do is, by the first three kinds of criticism, to de- 
termine whether any particular miracle is actually 
part of the Bible or not. Then it steps aside. 

But the great mass of the historic criticism of the 
present day is founded on rationalism—that is, on 
unbelief, on the denial of the supernatural interfer- 
ence, perhaps even on the denial of the existence of 
the supernatural at all. How many preachers honest- 
ly believe that there are actually existing such beings 
as angels, and that those beings appeared to the shep- 
herds on Christmas morning? The great mass of 
the dominant school of historical criticism at the 
present day is either naturalistic, or rationalistic, or 
unbelieving, or infidel, or sceptical—whichever name 
its adherents prefer. The mere terminology does_not 
matter. It is the facts that count. Let these historic 
critics say frankly what miracles they do believe—if 
any—and what they do not believe, and then we shall 
know where they stand. 
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Ill 

The trouble is that “critics” generally are not 
frank. They write commentaries, text-books, 
magazine articles; they preach sermons; they make 
addresses; but they seldom say clearly where they 
stand. They insinuate a kind of scepticism into 
their writings and speeches. But they do not let the 
reader know the presuppositions which constitute 
their fundamental position. If, for instance, the 
writers in such a book as “ Peake’s Commentary ” 
started out by stating in their Introduction ‘that 
“The writers in this Commentary do not necessarily 
believe in any supernatural event,’ then we should 
all know at once where we were when we read the 
book. 

We appeal for straight dealing. We ask all the 
critics of the first three kinds to be accurate and 
scientific in their methods. We appeal to critics 
of the fourth kind to be truthful and frank in ex- 
amining their presuppositions and in stating them 
before they start out to give their resultant judg- 
ment. We do not object to unbelievers examining 
our sacred book, but we ask them to acknowledge 
that they are unbelievers before they ask us to ac- 
cept their statements. 

The scientific examination of the books of Scrip- 
ture we welcome. The scientific examination of the 
history which lies behind Scripture we also welcome. 
But we make two exceptions: First, we insist that 
science cannot judge the supernatural ; second, we ob- 
ject to results being put before us in the name of 
science when these results are merely the consequences 
of a flippant unbelief. ‘When a man with a wave of 
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the hand confidently dismisses the belief in angels, 
saying, “ Oh, science has changed all that,” then we 
feel in our hearts that such a man is “ either a knave 
or a fool.” Such a man may have a right to live, but 
he hardly has the right to make a living by teaching 
or preaching in a Christian Church. 

At the same time it must be admitted that there 
is no special reason why our historical criticism should 
be based on rationalism. There is no reason what- 
ever why the historical critics should have any bias 
or presupposition against revelation. A new kind of 
historic criticism might be worked and should be 
worked, but, unfortunately, it is not done. Perhaps 
in the future, when the present yoke is broken, we 
may be at liberty to assume the existence and the in- 
terference of a supernatural agency in the history of 
revelation. 

t¥ 

For the present state of things is a yoke or a bond- 
age. Some of us can thankfully say: “ The net is 
broken and we are escaped,” and we hope never to go 
back again to the “ house of confusion and the city of 
bondage.” We are free men now; we are no longer 
enslaved to the orthodox and traditional rationalism 
of the last fifty years. We can accept the whole reve- 
lation of Scripture in a simple, a free, and a large 
way. Wecan move about inside it; we can believe in 
the “supernatural” and its interference even more 
simply and heartily than we believe in the physical 
world which we feel and see around us. The old 
rationalistic fetters are broken. But we feel that 
much of the preaching and teaching and thinking and 
writing to-day within the Church is still fettered by 
the rationalistic tradition. Many men cannot get 
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away from the mid-Victorian period, with its scep- 
ticism and its shallow, surface thinking. 

This runs into the New Testament also. The 
whole essence of our Christian faith rests upon the 
foundation of the truthfulness of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Let men destroy that, or fetter them- 
selves with regard to that, and they come to the New 
Testament with a tone of mind, an atmosphere of 
feeling, a narrow outlook of method, which suffocate 
the faith. In the accurate, simple, straight-ahead 
meaning of the word “ belief,” no man can believe in 
Christ who has thrown over the Old Testament. 

I have studied the Old Testament carefully from 
the time when I was ordained, thirty-five years ago, 
and I feel more strongly than ever that its message, 
its revelations, its records, are an integral part of 
our faith. The two Testaments are strangely dif- 
ferent, so much so that it is sometimes difficult to 
realize that they are both integral parts of one and 
the same revelation. Yet the Old Testament is a 
broken pillar without the New, and the New Testa- 
ment is merely a wax flower without the Old. This, 
however, is quite believable, for both rest on one unity 
—viz., the fact of a real, spiritual universe, out of 
which a continuous revelation has come into this. 

This question of a spiritual universe is crucial. It 
is because preachers and students have allowed them- 
selves to be derided out of this belief that they can 
no longer understand or accept or appreciate the Bible. 
Let them get out of the fetters of this traditional scep- 
ticism, let them open the eyes of their reason and 
their imagination, and they will find then that ration- 
alism dies out within them, and that scientific criti- 
cism is not a thing to make anyone afraid. 


V 
THE SPIRITUAL UNIVERSE 


I 

HIS material universe, in which we live, ex- 
: tends into the depths of time and space. One 
naturally asks whether, among these two or 
three thousand million stars which surround us, there 
are any with living beings like ourselves. Scientists 
used to answer quite confidently: ‘“ Yes. There must 
be thousands of bodies like the earth, existing under 
similar conditions, and quite capable of supporting a 
similar life.” But to-day scientific opinion is chang- 
ing. First Wallace, then Henderson, now Jeans, all 
take up the position that it is quite possible that in all 
this vast universe there is no other body like the 

earth, and, therefore, no other creature like man. 
This is extraordinary and most interesting. It 
gives man that unique position indicated, if not im- 
plied, by the voice of Revelation coming to us 
through the Bible. In fact, the wonderful interre- 
lation between God and Man implied in Revelation 
demands a kind of unique position for man in God’s 
universe. Although the physical universe be so vast, 
such a home of immensities and eternities, we felt 
that the story of the creation of man, of the incarna- 
tion, of the atonement, of the parousia, could occur 
only once, and that man and his destiny must some- 


how be unique. It is most interesting to find the deep- 
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est voice of modern science—that of mathematical as- 
tronomy—supporting indirectly the implications of 
Scripture. 

There is, however, another way in which man is 
unique in this physical universe. He stands in a 
strange, midway position between the two physical 
universes—that of the infinitely great and that of the 
infinitely small. The universe of the atom and the 
electron, and of the plusation of waves of light, is so 
inconceivably small that man cannot grasp it; just 
in the same way as the time and space history of the 
fixed stars is so inconceivably vast that man cannot 
grasp it. 

God has made two physical universes, one of the 
inconceivably great and one of the inconceivably 
small. These two are in dimension so utterly sepa- 
rate from each other that one might almost say that 
they can have nothing to do with each other. Yet 
man stands between—the kind of mediator or halfway 
house between them—touching both, measuring both, 
bringing both into an intimate contact in his science 
and by his skill. Can one imagine any being occu- 
pying a position more extraordinary or more unique 
than that of man, the mediator between the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small? 


II 
Both Shakespeare and Sophocles had a vision of 
this greatness of man. Marvin, in his book called 
“The Living Past,” gives two quotations which 
should be repeated. Shakespeare wrote : “ What a piece 
of work is man! How noble in reason; how infinite 
in faculty! in form and moving how express and ad- 
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mirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension 
how like a god! the beauty of the world! the para- 
gon of animals!” 

And Sophocles wrote: ‘“ Of all strong things none 
is more wonderfully strong than man. He can cross 
the wintry sea, and year by year compels with his 
plough the unwearied strength of earth, the oldest of 
the immortal gods. He seizes for his prey the aery 
birds and teeming fishes, and with his wit has tamed 
the mountain-ranging beasts, the long-maned horses, 
and the tireless bull. Language is his, and wind- 
swift thought, and city-founding mind; and he has 
learned to shelter him from the cold and piercing 
rain; and he has devices to meet every ill but Death 
alone. Even for desperate sickness he has a cure, 
and with his boundless skill he moves on, sometimes 
to evil, but then again to good.” 

And Tennyson had the same feeling when he said: 


Though world on world in myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life from ours, 
What know we greater than the soul? 

We may say, then, that the greatness and the 
uniqueness of man are recognized both by the vision 
of science and the vision of literature. 

Man, although residing within and between the 
physical universes, stands above both. He belongs 
to some higher spiritual universe, where his real be- 
ing is at home. These physical universes, wonderful 
though they may be, are neither stable nor substantial. 
They will pass away. But man will not pass away. 
Here, again, we must listen to Shakespeare, but, while 
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quoting him, we are using his words in a way he did 
not intend: 


And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 

And then, for a moment, forgetting the greatness 
of man and seeing him but as a part of Nature, he 
ends up with: 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
Ill 

We all agree with Shakespeare when he sees that 
all the glory of man and all the wonder of nature 
shall dissolve and fade away. It is all unsubstantial, 
like a dream, even like the shadow of a dream, but 
man himself endures. Shadows we are, and shadows 
we pursue. But somehow, in the midst of this world 
of shadows, man is the one eternal being. His body, 
like his environment, is a shadow. But himself is 
part of the stable, substantial, enduring universe 
which surrounds this shadowy world touching it at 
every point. 

Like space of four dimensions touching, enfolding, 
permeating space of three dimensions at every point, 
so does this spiritual, enduring universe touch and 
enfold and permeate this unsubstantial material 
universe at every point. And the personality of man 
reaches from the one sphere into the other. He 
resides, just now, amid the shadows, but his real be- 
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ing is in the substance. The days come when he 
enters into and realizes his true home. He seeks the 
city that hath foundations whose builder and maker 
is God. Every man—even the most rationalistic High 
Critic—passes some day, ex umbris et imaginibus in 
veritatem. 

Now is there such a universe surrounding this 
one? A stable, substantial, enduring, real universe? 
A universe which we must call spiritual, but, at the 
same time, solid and massive? For the spiritual is 
not the unsubstantial ; it is not like smoke or a vapor; 
it is not a mere thought or ideal or dream; it is the 
most real, the most living, the most substantial thing 
we know. All matter is made up of electricity. But 
this supernatural universe is made up of something 
stronger than electricity. It is made up of spirit. 
God is spirit. But God is the centre and ruler of this 
supernatural world. Is there such a universe? The 
high-critical rationalist denies it. He derides it. He 
makes jokes about heaven and hell. But the Bible is 
full of it. 

The Bible implies this supernatural universe on 
almost every page. When three supernatural beings 
met Abraham at the door of his tent, what does that 
mean? Were these beings not really existent? Had 
they not a home where they lived and worked? Are 
these things in Scripture all a mere joke? Are 
heaven and hell merely make-belief to relieve the 
gloom of Scripture? Or at the dreadful moment of 
His betrayal, when our Lord said, “ Thinkest thou 
not that I cannot beseech My Father, and He shall 
even now send Me more than twelve legions of 
angels?’’ was He merely making some fun for the 
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modern “critic”? Is the Revelation of St. John all 
a kind of marionette comedy for the nineteenth-cen- 
tury critics to laugh at? 


IV 

That is the main question, the crucial question. If 
there is no such spiritual universe, then the mass of 
Scripture is false. If cherubim and seraphim and 
angels, if the evil spirit, if the whole supposed super- 
natural sphere revealed in Scripture, be all a nonen- 
tity, then, of course, we are right to laugh at it. But 
we then shall laugh at a good deal more. The Bible 
is no use save to lie about, to prop up a window, or to 
fix a banging door. “Imperial Caesar, dead and 
turned to clay, might stop a hole to keep the wind 
away.” So with our Bibles. The Bible is dead if 
the supernatural sphere be only a joke; and in that 
case the Church also is only a tremendous fraud. If 
the critics be right, let us ministers shut our churches, 
burn our Bibles, and turn to and make an honest 
living. 

But if, on the other hand, there really is this 
supernatural universe, then in that case most of the 
criticism of the critics is mere blind folly. Ration- 
alism—that is, denial of the supernatural events and 
beings recorded in Scripture—is the basis of most of 
the present day “ critical ” view of our religion. Take 
away the rationalism, and the criticism collapses like 
a child’s balloon. For the body and strength and 
basis of most of our criticism is pure unbelief. The 
critics know this in their hearts. But they do not dare 
to admit it. If they would be but honest with them- 
selves, and honest with the public, then we might get 
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things straight and make a fresh beginning. But there 
must be.intellectual honesty before there can be any 
advance. 

The Higher Criticism of to-day rests on the his- 
torical criticism. The “ historical criticism ”’ breathes 
and lives on the atmosphere of denial created by the 
rationalistic mind. The rationalistic denial is, first 
and foremost, a ridicule of the supernatural world. 
That is the analysis of the whole process. But until 
the “ critics’ admit this they are all entangled in a web 
of self-deception and falsehood ; and there is no hope 
of truth coming forth when the whole fons et origo 
of the process is deception and concealment. Let the 
critics examine themselves before they try any longer 
to meddle in sacred things. 


VI 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND OLD TESTAMENT 
CRITICISM 


I 
CHOLARS and students, as we have seen, dis- 
S tinguish four distinct kinds of Old Testament 
criticism. Of these we need consider only two 
—the Higher Criticism and the Historical Criticism 
alone concern us just now. I wish to examine the re- 
lation between these two. 

But the word criticism itself is objectionable, 
especially when applied to the Bible. It seems to 
imply disparagement or unbeliefi—sometimes even 
disbelief—and the man who uses it seems to pose as 
taking up a superior attitude and looking down on 
the Scriptures. Unfortunately we cannot get away 
from the word. But we may try to find out its ac- 
curate meaning, and to ascertain whether critics really 
pose as superior persons when they apply their 
methods to the Old Testament. 

What, then, is the meaning of criticism? Some 
would make it out to be the opposite of tradition. 
That may not be quite accurate, but it will do as a 
working definition. We define criticism by means of 
its relation to tradition. What, then, does tradition 
mean? 

Other meanings may be given to the word 
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criticism, as, for instance, that it means merely care- 
ful and comparative study. That is part of the truth. 
But it is nearer to the whole truth to say that criticism 
along with tradition, together, make up the oscillation 
by which knowledge is built up and handed on. 

A tradition is a statement which is handed down 
to me and which I accept without examination. 
Criticism is what I do when I begin to look into the 
statement, examine it, and ask what is the evidence 
for it. Now, the great mass of our knowledge is 
traditional. We merely accept it. We do not ex- 
amine for ourselves. That is the way of the ordinary 
man, and, in fact, he can hardly do otherwise. But 
when a great thinker arises, he generally becomes 
recognized as an original thinker from the fact that he 
re-examines some portion of our common traditional 
heritage and shows that some new evidence makes us 
reconstruct it all. 

As an illustration, consider what Einstein has done 
with regard to the Newtonian tradition about gravi- 
tation. We all accepted Newton’s laws without ques- 
tion, and they worked fairly well. But Einstein 
maintained that for very great velocities these laws 
did not give perfectly accurate results. So he pro- 
posed to substitute for them certain new laws of his 
own, and along with his new laws he brought in a 
new conception of the universe. 

The problem was the dynamics of the universe. 
Newton’s explanation had become the tradition or 
generally accepted theory. E/instein’s laws were the 
new or critical theory which is displacing the New- 
tonian tradition. 
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Il 

Now, the mass of all our religious knowledge— 
apart, of course, from our personal experience—is 
traditional. Our knowledge of our religion is experi- 
mental; our knowledge about our religion is tradi- 
tional. That traditional knowledge, or knowledge 
about our religion, is found chiefly in the Bible: and 
it centres chiefly round the Bible. 

Last century there flourished a set of scholars and 
students who said: “We question that traditional 
knowledge about our religion which seems to be con- 
tained in the Bible. ‘We wish to re-examine and re- 
construct the whole thing. That is, we are critical 
students of Biblical tradition.” 

Now these men were, on the whole, successful. 
They succeeded in displacing the Protestant tradition 
about the Bible and in substituting for it a new or 
Wellhausen teaching, which practically became the 
nineteenth-century tradition about Scripture and 
about the early history of our religion. 

But we students of to-day have in our turn become 
critics of this new tradition. We question it. We 
doubt it. We think the evidence to be against it. 
We wish to displace it by a still later teaching con- 
cerning Scripture and the sources of our religion. 

So we students of the twentieth century may put 
our position in either of two ways: we may say that 
we are a critical school, examining and questioning, 
and disbelieving the unsatisfactory tradition built up 
and handed on to us by the men of the nineteenth 
century. 

Or we may say that there are two traditions before 
us men of the twentieth century. There is the 
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ordinary Protestant tradition, which dates back at 
least as far as the days of the Reformation ; and there 
is the Wellhausen tradition, which was built up and 
handed on by the nineteenth century. Which of these 
traditions are we going to accept? 

It is true that this ordinary Protestant tradition 
sometimes, like the Catholic tradition, became very 
extreme and rigid. But we need not go into that. 
The main point is that the ordinary tradition of all 
Christendom accepted Scripture on the whole as his- 
torically true; whereas the new, or Wellhausen, or 
nineteenth-century tradition regards Scripture on the 
whole as historically false—especially in the Old 
Testament portions. 

True, these men are a school, not an individual, 
therefore there are varieties of opinion among them. 
Yet on the whole they are fairly united. They dis- 
believe in historicity of the Old Testament, and also, 
although not quite so confidently, they question or 
deny the historical value of the New Testament. 
The new (nineteenth century) tradition is radically 
opposed to the old tradition, as to the historical value 
of Scripture. 

I have no doubt about my own position. If the 
Wellhausen or nineteenth-century teaching be re- 
garded as the orthodox tradition ruling in the 
schools to-day, then I occupy a critical position 
towards it. For I think it is quite unsatisfactory, and 
must be rejected, or so modified as to-be unrecogniz- 
able by its own parents and sponsors. 

Or, if I am to choose between the ordinary Protes- 
tant tradition about Scripture, which goes back to 
the days of Luther and Calvin, and the nineteenth- 
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century tradition about Scripture, which goes back 
to Wellhausen and Vatke, then I must choose the 
ordinary Protestant tradition as the more credible, 
the more consonant with the evidence, and the more 
satisfactory to the scientific consciousness. 

It may seem strange to you that I should speak of 
what is generally called the Higher Criticism as hav- 
ing now become a tradition, but so it is. In the 
mouths of men generally the nineteenth-century 
theories about Scripture were popularly known as 
the Higher Criticism. That so-called Higher Criti- 
cism has become a tradition. It is taught in all our 
text-books, handed on in our theological seminaries, 
and accepted in the average literary world. 

So has the theory of Darwinian evolution become 
a tradition. It is accepted generally without ex- 
amination. If anyone seeks to examine it, although 
students may listen to him, yet the mass of men will 
laugh at him. For the mass of men always go with 
the dominant tradition for the time being. 


iil 

Why, then, do I adopt this critical position towards 
the nineteenth-century tradition about Scripture? 
For four reasons : 

First, because its result is to mutilate our religion; 
and to do this in such a way and to such an extent 
that what is left is not worth having. That shows 
how serious this question is. It is not merely 
academic; it touches the whole people. The final 
perfecter of this tradition, Wellhausen, admitted that 
it killed Christianity. He threw up all his study of 
Scripture and took to mere secular Arabic studies 
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instead. For that reason alone, if for no other, I 
must regard this new tradition with great suspicion. 

Second, because the philosophy behind it is, I main- 
tain, not satisfactory. It does not allow for the ex- 
istence of a spiritual universe out. from which there 
may come interventions into this material universe 
surrounding us. Hence it rules out miracle and in- 
spiration to begin with. It denies all possibility of 
a supernatural interference. 

That, I hold, is bad philosophy. But as I have 
dealt with that in a previous study I need not refer 
to it again. If I did, I should merely have to go over 
once more what I have already said. 

Third, because its method is unscientific. It puts 
the cart before the horse. It arrives at a verdict be- 
fore examining the evidence. It manipulates the evi-— 
dence to suit its prejudgment of the case. 

Here, again, I need say no more. I have already 
examined this flaw in a previous study. I have never 
heard of any answer to my criticism. No man of 
scientific training or methods has attempted to defend 
the topsy-turvy methods of the nineteenth-century 
tradition. 

Fourth, it is becoming daily more evident that this 
nineteenth-century tradition is opposed by the most 
recent archaeology. 

This is the particular question I wish at present 
to deal with. I referred to this matter casually in 
a previous chapter. I wish now to go into it more 
fully. During the last thirty years there has been 
opened up before us a vast mass of archaeological 
discovery. There seems to be a growing opposition 
between this and the Wellhausen tradition. One may 
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say roughly that all archaeology is against what is 
called that Higher Criticism of Scripture which has 
been handed down to us as a tradition by the nine- 
teenth century. 

Those of you who are familiar with this subject 
will at once see that I am using the term ‘“ Higher 
Criticism” in the popular sense. I find it necessary 
to do that. I have tried to use the term in its ac- 
curate and scientific meaning, but I find that the term 
is too firmly fixed in the general mind with a certain 
popular meaning. Scholars like Driver the people 
will not listen to when he is making scientific dis- 
tinctions. So I am now just using the popular 
language when I describe my topic as the conflict of 
archaeology with the Higher Criticism. 


IV 

If I were to use more accurate technical language, 
I should say that the conflict of to-day is, either the 
newer Historical Criticism against the older Historical 
Criticism; or, the Historical Criticism against the 
Higher Criticism; or, archaeological discoveries 
against the older Higher Criticism; or, Objective 
Historical Evidence against Subjective High Critical 
Theories. 

Professor Sayce put this point very well: “It is 
archaeology and not philology that has to do with his- 


tory. . . . We cannot extract history out of 
grammars and dictionaries, and the attempt to do so 
has always ended in failure. . . . For the purposes 


of history, philology can be only accidentally of ser- 
vice, only in so far as it throws light on the meaning 
of a literary record or assists in the decipherment of 
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an ancient inscription. It is the linguistic sense of 
the record, and not the history it embodies or the his- 
torical facts to be drawn from it, with which alone 
philology is properly concerned. . . . It follows 
from this that the (so-called) ‘critical’ method of 
dealing with ancient documents is scientifically un- 
sound, and its results will not stand the application of 


a scientific test. . . . With its disappearance will 
disappear also the historical conclusions which have 
been drawn from it. . . . An edifice reared on the 


subjective fancies and assumption of the modern 
European scholar is necessarily a house of cards.” 

For the conflict is a mixed and confused one. The 
issue is not clean cut. There is a destructive criti- 
cism of Scripture, which was built up from fifty to 
one hundred years ago in the nineteenth century, 
which was chiefly literary and subjective and theo- 
retical and speculative, and which was a mixture of 
Historical Criticism and Higher Criticism. This has 
been handed down to us as the orthodox or conven- 
tional tradition, to which all must assent, under threat 
of abuse from the crowd and displeasure from the 
conventional scholarship of the day. 

Against that there has arisen in this twentieth cen- 
tury a new school of Historical Criticism, constructive 
not destructive in tone, founded on the actual objec- 
tive, historical evidence contained in the results of 
recent archaeological investigation. These two, the 
old and the new, are in serious conflict. We claim 
that the weight of scholarship and evidence is on our 
side, the side of the new, and that the older nine- 
teenth-century theories must be thrown overboard. 

But you will ask: ‘What is this recent evidence, and 


foi 1a 
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why did not the older men of the nineteenth century 
and of the Victorian period take account of it? The 
answer is, that this evidence is all quite recent; that 
it covers general investigations in Crete, Egypt, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia ; but that the special evidence turns 
round the Code of Khammurabi, the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, and the documents at Elephantiné. The evi- 
dence, then, may be summed up as: (1) General in- 
vestigations; (2) Three special pieces of investiga- 
tion; (3) All these being quite recent. 

And the general effect of these studies is to shake 
almost to pieces all the general High Critical position 
of the Victorian period, and to give us a new His- 
torical Criticism founded on actual contemporaneous 
evidence. 

Vv 

As it is impossible to go into the whole matter in 
detail, I shall pick out some salient points in order to 
show how the conflict goes. 

(a) The first case I take from the introduction to 
Naville’s latest book. The translator and editor of 
that book points out that: “ The Higher Critics used 
to put the date of the Fourth Gospel at about 165 
A. D. Then the Diatessaron was discovered, which 
made them bring the date down to 130 A. D. Then 
the Apocryphal Gospel of Peter was discovered, which 
made them bring the date down to a period prior to 
120 A. D.” The latest, however, is that they have 
had to bring it down to the first century. And now 
Professor Burney, Professor of Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, puts the date of the Gospel at 
about 75 A. D., just after the fall of Jerusalem. He 
also maintains that this Gospel was written by an eye- 
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witness and a confidant of the apostolic band, and that 
it was first written in Aramaic. A similar position 
has been take by Allen as to the Aramaic form of the 
original of St. Mark. . 

Professor Burney admits that this result he has 
reached must effect something like a revolution in 
current Johannine criticism: ‘“ For, while cutting at 
the roots of the fashionable assumptions of a par- 
ticular school of critics, it may be held to go even 
farther and to demand a re-examination, if not a 
reconstruction, of certain fundamental postulates 
which have hitherto been accepted by all schools of 
criticism.” 

Please notice the process. First, purely subjective 
theories, which make the book late, and consequently 
unhistorical. Then various archaeological discoveries. 
Lastly, it has to be acknowledged that the book is 
quite early, quite historical, and written by an eye- 
witness. That process is repeated many times. 

(6b) In 1892 Schultz, a leading exponent of the 
Higher Criticism, said that the time of which the 
pre-Mosaic narratives treat was a time prior to all 
knowledge of writing, and therefore all the early 
narratives are legendary. 

But now we know—here again I use Sayce—that 
a millennium before Moses a genuine form of writing 
was in use in the land of Abraham’s nativity; and 
that a thousand years before Abraham, Sargon, 
King of Babylon, had caused the Babylonian culture, 
language, and script to be spread over all south- 
western Asia. Yet much of the nineteenth-century 
tradition owed its vogue to the widespread idea that 
the Israelites were mere Bedouin from the desert, and 
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that Moses, their leader, was quite an illiterate man. 
Those false ideas are now utterly destroyed by the 
archaeological investigation of these times. 

(c) We used to be told that Israel never came out 
of Egypt at all, but was a mere Bedouin tribe, 
wandering in the wilderness, and using fetish worship. 
The ark was a mere rough box with a large fetish 
stone inside it. All the description of the elaborate 
tabernacle given in the book of Exodus was quite 
false. 

Now we know, from the opening of Tutankhamen’s 
tomb, that the thing which strikes the observer is its 
resemblance to the elaborate shrine described in 
Exodus. We also know that it is quite possible that 
Tutankhamen was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and 
that in all probability the letting Israel go out of 
Egypt may have been part of Tutankhamen’s policy 
in attempting to suppress the purer religion which was 
growing up in that land. 


VI 

_(d) I now take some other instances from Sayce. 

The story in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis we 
were told was pure myth, a fiction, since there was 
no word of Babylonian expeditions into Palestine in 
the Patriarchal age. But it has now been proved to 
be sober fact. The very names of the kings who took 
part in it have been recovered ; and we now know that 
the political situation presupposed by the narrative 
corresponds exactly with the actual requirements of 
history. 

Barely a generation ago the critic assured us that 
Menes, the founder of the united kingdom of Egypt, 
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and his immediate successors were semi-fabulous 
persons belonging to a prehistoric period of which no 
record could ever have existed. Now we know that 
these men lived in the full blaze of culture and history 
at a time when the civilization of Egypt was already 
old. 

Similar false ideas were repeated about Sargon and 
Babylon; and they, too, have been proved to be con- 
trary to discovered facts. Hence Sayce’s con- 
clusion is that whenever archaeology has been able 
to test the negative conclusions of criticism they have 
dissolved like a bubble in the air. 

(e) Up to about 1850 the assumption was that 
reading and writing were not known in the ancient 
world before about the days of Solomon, and no one 
who wished to seem cultured doubted this. Now we 
know that centuries before Abraham was born Egypt 
and Babylonia were alike full of schools and libraries, 
of teachers and pupils, of poets and prose-writers, 
and of the literary works which they had composed. 

. . The Babylonia of the age of Abraham was a 
more highly educated country than the England of 
George III. 

Hence one may say that the exodus of Abraham 
and his clan from Ur of the Chaldees was therefore 
somewhat like the exodus of the Pilgrim Fathers 
from England and Holland to America. But the 
Pilgrim Fathers came into a savage land and to a 
savage people; Abraham and his followers came into 
a civilized land and to dwell among a civilized 
people. 

True, Abram did not found a city. He did not 
become a city-dweller in the new land. But, on the 
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whole, the migration of Abram was more like that of 
the Puritan emigrants than like anything else we 
know in our day. Archaeology has restored to us the 
true perspective of what happened, but the Higher 
Criticism has distorted or even destroyed the whole 
picture. 

(f) The critics used to say that it was impossible 
to have an elaborate legal code before the time of the 
Kings; but in 1901 the code of Amraphel or Kham- 
murabi was discovered, very similar to, yet very dif- 
ferent from, that of Deuteronomy. This is six 
hundred to eight hundred years before Moses. It 
shows that it would be quite a natural thing for Is- 
rael to have a code of law put before them from their 
God and their leader. They must have lived under 
some law system when in Goshen, probably that of 
Amraphel. That system may have been uncertain to 
the Hebrews, because unauthorized. To start, then, 
their new life and their national life with an elaborate 
code of their own was to them a most natural and a 
most appropriate event. 

Here again, the archaeologists defeated the subjec- 
tive critics. 

(g) Next, the critics used to tell us that the early 
deluge accounts must, because of variations therein, 
have been composed by two distinct men about 800 
B. C. But now we find similar variations in a similar 
Babylonian account, an account later than our Scrip- 
tural one, and yet an account apparently much earlier 
than Abram. This indicates that our Scripture ac- 
count was much earlier than either Moses or Abram, 
was apparently a single tradition and not a double 
one, and was probably brought by Abram into the 
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Holy Land when he left Ur of the Chaldees. Arch- 
aeology thus suggests that our deluge story was single, 
not double, and very ancient. 

The early chapters of Genesis we probably owe to 
Abram. How they were revealed to him we do not 
know, but they were almost certainly pre-Mosaic. 
Instead of being as the critics used to say, some five 
hundred years or more after Moses, they were in 
Abraham’s hands at least seven hundred years before 
Moses. The general impression, then, which we now 
get about the whole tradition popularly known as the 
Higher Criticism is that it stood on a false founda- 
tion, it was worked out by a false method, and the 
archaeological discoveries of the last thirty years 
have shown it to be almost wholly untrustworthy. 

A tremendous amount of work has been put into 
it by scholars—the men who made the “ Rainbow 
Bible,” for instance. But that work is now found to 
be almost all just so much waste of effort. 

This is not uncommon. The history of science is 
like the fabulous story of the track of the caravan 
through the desert. Its course was said to be marked 
out by the bones of the dead camels who had gone 
that way before. This Higher Criticism is turning 
out to be one more of the dead theories which mark 
out the road which science took in the past. It is, 
like the Ptolemaic system in astronomy—a monument 
of misplaced ingenuity. 


Vil 
Now I wish to give another quotation from Sayce, 
this time from his “ Reminiscences”: ‘‘ The diseov- 


ery of the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence suddenly 
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threw a new light on the whole subject. After 1888 
it was no longer possible, except for the ignorant, to 
maintain that literary works, such as we find in the 
Old Testament, could not have existed in the Mosaic 
era. The main support of the so-called literary analy- 
sis and criticism had disappeared. 

“Henceforth the character and credibility of a 
Hebrew document must be settled, not by the as- 
sumptions and subjective fancies or ignorance of the 
critic, but by archaeological research.” 

That question brings me to the two latest and 
most extraordinary discoveries about the language of 
Palestine. 

(h) In 1887 and 1891 there was discovered at 
Tel-el-Amarna, on the Nile, a mass of correspondence 
between the Egyptian Government and the various 
cities and provinces of Syria. In those days, the 
days before Moses—say, 1400 B. C_—Egypt ruled all 
the lands from the Nile to the Euphrates. 

This correspondence is all written on clay tablets. 
The language employed is Babylonian cuneiform. 
The result we arrive at is that, whatever the spoken 
languages of these lands in those days may have been, 
there was only one written or literary language. That 
language was Babylonian, and its script was cunei- 
form. That means that the early books of the Bible 
were all written and handed down in cuneiform writ- 
ing on clay tablets, and in the Babylonian language. 
This, I understand, every Assyriologist now accepts. 

Mr. A. E. Cowley, the joint translator of the 
Knautsch-Gesenius Hebrew Grammar, says that 
“from early times documents, which evidently 
formed part of the Torah, or Law, no doubt existed,” 
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and he adds, “I think there is no doubt that they 
were written in cuneiform, and probably in the Baby- 
lonian language.” 

_(4) That was the first epoch-making discovery. 
The next was even more startling. 

At Elephantiné, on the Nile (1901-1906), not far 
from Tel-el-Amarna, there was discovered another 
mass of correspondence, this time on papyri, and 
belonging to a much later period. Here again all 
the MSS. discovered are from the same Eastern 
lands. These writings belong to the period from, say, 
500 to 400 B. C.—say, the time of Ezra. And the 
language used is always Aramaic; there is no Jewish 
Hebrew to be found among these documents. The 
general result is that in Palestine the first literary 
language and script were cuneiform Babylonian, the 
second language and script were Aramaic, and the 
third or square Jewish Hebrew did not appear till 
probably about 200 B. C., or even 100 B. C. 

Now apply this to your English Bible. The 
English edition (Wyclif), of St. Mark’s Gospel was 
translated from the Latin (Vulgate), which was. 
translated from the Greek, which in turn was prob- 
ably translated from the Aramaic of our Lord’s day. 

_ So with such a book as Genesis. Your English 
Genesis was translated from the Latin (Vulgate), 
which was translated from the square Hebrew, which 
was probably translated from the Aramaic, which was 
again probably translated from the Babylonian 
cuneiform. 

But that means that ali our literary analysis of a 
mere translation is quite useless as to discovering 
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anything about the original language of the original 
work. 

The Higher Critical analysis of St. John or St. 
Mark is of no use if these Gospels are mere transla- 
tions from the Aramaic. 

So also with the Old Testament. If our Hebrew 
Bible were translated from the Aramaic, and if that, 
again, be a translation from a previous Babylonian 
cuneiform, then all the literary examination of the 
Hebrew is useless from the point of view of discover- 
ing from the mere language anything about origins 
of the first document. 


VIII 

These new discoveries about the history of 
language have practically cut away almost all the 
foundation on which the so-called linguistic criticism 
of Scripture is based. The Higher Criticism is 
essentially a literary criticism of a document, but if 
the document be only a translation, then it becomes 
useless when we wish to pass to something linguistic 
behind the translation. 

This is the greatest blow the Higher Criticism has 
ever received. Its consequences are not yet fully 
worked out. But in the meantime none of the men 
who follow the nineteenth-century critics, except 
the very best and most scholarly will touch it or 
even look at it. The average critics feel that if there 
be any truth at all in this new theory, then their occu- 
pation is gone, and their books are mere fuel for the 
fire, or waste for the scrap-heap. 

But that whole argument about language is a very 
technical one. We can hardly go into it in a popular 
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study of this sort. However, it must be referred to 
and dealt with to some extent. Sayce said that 
archaeological discoveries had revolutionized his 
ideas on these questions. Others may have felt the 
same, but few have been bold enough or educated 
enough to accept the situation and confess their neces- 
sary change of mind. 

But I must take one more quotation from Cowley. 
He says of Ezra: “ Having been educated in Baby- 
lonia, he must have been familiar with the difficult 
cuneiform writing, as well as with the Babylonian 
language, with Aramaic, and, no doubt, with Hebrew. 
He was, therefore, able, with the help of ‘his col- 
leagues the priests,’ to put in order the cuneiform 
tablets containing the various sources of the Penta- 
teuch to translate them into Hebrew, to weld them 
together into a more or less consistent whole, and to 
write down the result in the simple Aramaic alphabet 
which he had learned in Assyria. This would ac- 
count alike for the general uniformity of language. 
and for the idiosyncrasies of various parts, which 
were due partly to the diverse characteristics of the 
original documents, and partly to differences in the 
style of the original collaborators.” 

You will notice that although Cowley admits that 
the early writings of Scripture were probably all in 
Babylonian cuneiform and on clay tablets, he thinks 
that Ezra and others translated these into the ordi- 
nary square Hebrew. He cannot see his way to admit 
that there was any Aramaic Bible in between the two. 

But consider this fact pointed out by Naville. 
The only actual quotation words of our Lord which 
we certainly have are His last words on the cross: 
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“ Eloi, eloi, lamah sabachthanmi.’” Were our Lord is 
generally supposed to be quoting the first verse of the 
twenty-second Psalm. But the words our Lord uses 
are not Hebrew; they are Aramaic—that is, if St. 
Mark’s account is the more accurate. They point to 
the probability that the Bible our Lord read and used 
and quoted was not our usual square Hebrew Bible, 
but another and an Aramaic Bible, which has been 
lost. 
Ix 

So far I have dwelt with the question only in its 
more general aspects. I have tried to avoid too much 
technical detail, such as, for instance, any discus- 
sion on the language used in the Book of Daniel, 
and as to how many Greek or Persian words there 
are in that work. 

Also I have used the term “Higher Criticism ” 
in the wider and more popular sense, which is gener- 
ally accepted by the people. 

Then I have tried to show how the great enemy 
of the Higher Criticism to-day is archaeology. I 
have touched on nine outstanding instances of this 
conflict—such as the story of Amraphel, the code of 
Khammurabi, the early prevalence of literature and 
education, the early deluge accounts, and the history 
of cuneiform and Aramaic in these Bible lands. On 
all these nine points the Higher Criticism has been 
defeated ; and the defeat on the last point may prove 
a débacle. 

But some may say, “ What has all this analysis of 
the books got to do with the facts of our religion?” 
In other words, “ Why should the Higher Criticism 
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theories prejudice the Historical Criticism of Revela- 
tion?” 

That is a crucial question. At first it appears as 
if there were little or no connection between these two, 
but as if the one could not affect the other. 

But consider. The general effect of the so-called 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament has been to 
put all the documents hundreds of years after the 
events they describe. Deuteronomy is supposed to 
have been written six hundred years after its con- 
tents actually happened; Leviticus and Numbers, 
eight hundred years; the Books of Samuel, Joshua, 
Judges, etc., anything from five hundred to seven 
hundred years after the event; Jonah, five hundred 
years; Daniel, four hundred years ; and so on. 

That means that none of these books are true in the 
ordinary, common sense, face-value, historical mean- 
ing of the word truth. 

That is where the mischief comes in. Fifty years 
ago men used to believe that anything was true if it 
were written in the Bible. Nowadays people believe 
that anything they see in print is true unless it is 
written in the Bible. A man will say to you, “ That 
is in the Bible? Oh, then it was written some five 
hundred years after the event. It is not contempora- 
neous evidence. Therefore it is not true.” 

They will say that to you now, not only about 
miraculous occurrences, but about anything. Men 
now are come to this point—that they believe nothing 
in the Bible. 

The Higher Criticism has to answer for that. And, 
therefore, the Higher Criticism has to answer for the 
empty churches. Why should any man go to church 
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if all the Bible is untrue? It is a waste of time and 
money and sunshine and fresh air. 

But the position of the archaeologists is this, and 
it is our mainstay in these days: 

First, the Higher Criticism analysis of the Old Tes- 
tament is false in method and in result. 

Second, the archaeological evidence is really of 
value as a contemporaneous evidence of the history in 
Scripture. 

Third, the archaeological evidence, so far as it has 
gone, shows the Scripture history to be true. 

Fourth, therefore, we are entitled to presume that 
the more the archaeological evidence is examined, the 
more truthful will Scripture be found out to be. 

After all, you must remember that the validity of 
a revelation must ultimately rest on the historicity 
of the book which records the revelation. A ‘“ Mod- 
ernist ” would deny this. He says that he will keep 
Christ but throw away the Scriptures. But no man 
believes that except himself. 

We may believe in our religion because of the light 
of Nature, the testimony of the Church, the efficacy 
of the doctrine, the consent of all the parts, the scope 
of the whole, and its witness in our hearts. But we 
also believe in it chiefly and most of all because we 
believe in the divine self-revelation of God which 
lies behind it. And we believe in that revelation  be- 
cause we accept the Holy Scriptures and believe in 
their historicity. 

But Higher Criticism and Modernism would de- 
stroy that historicity; while archaeology defends it. 
Therefore, we thank God for the archaeology of this 
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twentieth century, for it is our great Defender of the 
Faith. 
x 

I purpose, now, to give you some striking quota- 
tions from Sayce which may serve as a warning: 

“So rapidly has the work of the excavator and the 
decipherer been proceeding, that it has been difficult 
even for the Oriental archaeologist to follow it, and 
estimate its consequences for the study of ancient 
history. 

“ Still less can it be expected that either the Higher 
Critic by profession, or the public at large, has been 
able to follow it, and realize the complete revolution 
it must make in our conceptions of the ancient Ori- 
ental world. 

“The assumptions and preconceptions with which 
the Higher Criticism started, and upon which so 
many of its conclusions are built, have been swept 
away either wholly or in part, and in place of the 
scepticism it engendered there is now a danger lest 
the Oriental archaeologist should adopt too excessive 
a credulity. 

“The revelations of the past, which have been 
made to him of late years, have inclined him to be- 
lieve that there is nothing impossible in history any 
more than there is in science, and that he is called 
upon to believe rather than to doubt.” 

And Sayce’s general result is that “the evidence of 
Oriental archaeology is on the whole distinctly un- 
favorable to the pretensions of the Higher Criticism.” 

This quotation, also from Sayce, should be given. 
These are his last words on the subject in December, 
1923: 
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“There is no better way of impressing upon the 
general public the fact that a sceptical attitude 
towards the words of the Old and New Testaments 
is, to-day, usually the mark of ignorance or semi- 
knowledge. The leading scientists have returned in 
great measure to what may be termed the tra- 
ditional views on the subject, and nowhere is this 
more strikingly the case than as regards the historical 
records of Scripture. 

“ Archaeology based on scientific excavation has 
demolished the assumptions and conclusions of sub- 
jective criticism, and it is not going too far to say 
that the archaeological discoveries of the last thirty 
years have with hardly an exception been dead against 
the most confident decision of the mere literary critic, 
and in favor of the trustworthiness of our records. 

“The early use of writing for literary purposes in 
the Near East, the high state of culture and easy com- 
munication in the Abrahamic and Mosaic ages, and 
the accuracy of details in the Biblical narratives, have 
all alike been demonstrated ; and the so-called critical 
rout in the field of Old Testament history is as com- 
plete as it has been in the field of Greek history. 
Each fresh discovery confirms this.” 


XI 

Two or three points should here be noticed. I 
have used chiefly Sayce and Naville. But you must 
not think that they are infallible. The views of Sayce 
on the authorship of Daniel are seriously ques- 
tioned; those of Naville on the date of the Exodus 
are becoming doubtful. It is really a method—viz., 
that of Archaeology—which we rely on; and Sayce 
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and Naville are merely our two most prominent ex- 
ponents of the archaeological position with regard to 
Scripture. 

Besides the witness and the use of Archaeology 
there is also a quite legitimate use of Higher Criti- 
cism. When that study takes its proper place, and is 
willing to acknowledge what Archaeology has done, 
then we shall listen to it gratefully and accept its 
decisions with due respect. 

Notwithstanding all that Archaeology has done so 
far, it is quite probable that not one-tenth has” yet 
been discovered of what the sands of Egypt or the 
mounds of Mesopotamia will lay bare in the future. 
We are only at the beginning of our archaeological 
work, and we look forward with confidence to many 
another discovery, which will strengthen still more 
our confidence in the historicity of the Bible. 

It has been recently said by Ritchie, in his book 
on “ Scientific Method,” that destructive criticism is 
an amusing and a healthy exercise; it excites both 
hunter and hunted and hurts nobody; but it is some- 
what futile, except as an irritant and a disturber of 
dogmatic slumbers. 

What I am trying to do in this book is to 
“disturb the dogmatic slumbers” of the Higher 
Critics. If one can do that, then there will be a chance 
for the next generation to come to these questions 
with fresh, unbiased minds. Until we can break into 
this dogmatic slumber of the critics we can effect 
nothing in teaching and training the minds of the 
next generation, so that they may be able to appre- 
hend truth. But if we can break into these slumbers, 
then there will be hope for the days to come. We 
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have lived under a tyranny from which we would 
save our children. 

I am quite aware that in trying to write in a popu- 
lar way upon this huge subject I run the risk, not 
only of failure, but of obloquy. But I feel that this 
work must be done by somebody. I attempt to do it, 
only because some one better equipped does not step 
into the breach. What has been called the “ great re- 
action” is upon us, and we must take our part in the 
struggle which is now going on all over the world. 
However much abuse and ridicule we may have to 
stand now, I believe it will yet come to be acknowl- 
edged that we new men of the old faith are in the 
right. 


VII 
THE PARLIAMENT OF CRITICS 


I 

N order to clear away any confusion, I propose 
I to fasten on one topic, and to give attention to 

this alone. Let that topic, then, be the Bible, and 
the Revelation which lies behind the Bible. That 
topic is not only central, it is fundamental. Every 
other question in theology comes back to that. Our 
whole theology rests upon that. Our whole religion, 
as well as our theology, assumes that there has been, 
in some way, a revelation from God; and also that in 
some way the Bible is the record of that revelation. 

We must make some kind of assumption to begin 
with, and that is the basic Christian assumption. It 
is of no use to try to advance any further, or to have 
any kind of discussion, unless men are first prepared 
to make some such assumption as that. Two parties - 
cannot discuss any difficult question until they first 
settle upon what they are agreed. 

Bishop Lightfoot used to say that there were three 
ways of dealing with Scripture—the irrational way, 
the rational way, and the rationalistic way. 

The irrational way is the way of verbal and me- 
chanical inspiration. The Bible is regarded as ver- 
bally and literally and mechanically inspired—that is, 
inspired in every word and in every letter, as if the 


writer were a pen in the hand of the Holy Spirit. 
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The man who writes is regarded as a mere machine, 
an instrument like the string of a harp. The harpist, 
the player, is the Holy Spirit of God. Or the Bible 
is regarded as a code of law, dropped, ready-made 
and perfect, from heaven, and binding in every par- 
ticular upon every man. That is the irrational 
method of interpretation. Every word is to be taken 
as mechanically inspired. Every sentence is to be 
taken separately, and just as it stands, as being either 
a photographic picture of historic fact or an obliga- 
tory part of a statutory code. 

The rationalistic way of looking at Scripture is not 
only the contradictory of this. It is the contrary way, 
the extreme opposite. According to the rationalist, 
the Bible is no more inspired than is any other an- 
cient book of history or of law. It is like the Koran 
or the Bhagavad Gita, like Herodotus or the Book 
of the Dead, and it must be treated accordingly. All 
such books are examined and placed, each one on its 
merits. The good things are culled out and remem- 
bered ; the bad things, or the foolish things, are for- 
gotten. But all such books are purely human, and as 
such they must be judged. No one talks of their in- 
spiration except as a mere rhetorical figure of speech. 
We might call ‘ Job” inspired, but then so also might 
we call “ The Iliad” inspired—in each case meaning 
much the same thing; that is, meaning just nothing 
at all. 

Here, then, are the two extreme positions. They 
are violently and excessively opposed to each other; 
and the rationals—the men in the middle—are op- 
posed to both. When doubt is thrown on the central 
position of the Christian faith through the action of 
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either of these extreme parties, then the rationals tend 
to stand together as one solid phalanx, and drive off 
attack from either extreme camp. So the rationals— 
the middle party—seem to be a united body. Really, 
however, they are not so. For when no attack is 
made upon them, when they are left in peace by the 
extreme outside bodies, they at once split up among 
themselves into two sets. And it will be found, when 
these two sets are carefully examined, that one of 
them covertly half sympathizes with the rationalists, 
while the other covertly half sympathizes with the 
irrationals. 
II 

Or, if we might use the analogy of the French Par- 
liament, which sits in a kind of semi-circle, we might 
say that there is a right and a left and a centre. Then 
the centre party has a right centre and a left centre. 
The right centre often votes with the extreme rights, 
and the left centre often votes with the extreme lefts. 

This centre party, or rationals, is made up mostly 
of religious and thoughtful men, who accept the fact 
of a divine revelation, and who assume that the 
Bible contains the record of that revelation. In this, 
their main or central position, they are fairly united. 
But when the question comes up of the method of the 
revelation or of the method of the record of the 
revelation, then this central party at once falls apart 
into the two sets, and these two sets are rather anti- 
pathetic towards each other. It will be necessary to 
indicate these two sets by distinctive names, in order 
that we may have a convenient terminology for our 
discussion. Accordingly we shall call the one set the 
right centre, or the evangelical or conservative set, the 
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set who believe in the miraculous; and we shall call 
the other the liberal or modernist set, the set who hold 
only to the supernatural. We thus feel constrained 
to distinguish the word supernatural from the word 
miraculous, keeping the word supernatural for the 
more liberal or modernist party, and using the word 
miraculous for the more conservative or evangelical 
party. 

The men of the supernatural or modernist or left- 
centre party are disposed to admit that God has 
granted a revelation of Himself to mankind, and has 
granted a record of that revelation in the Bible. But 
they also hold that God always acts by purely natural 
means. They are Kenotists—to use the ordinary 
term—and believe that the supernatural always acts 
through the natural, but never across the natural. 
Hence there can be no such thing as miracle, for there 
never can be any interference with the flow of natural 
events. Also they must deny inspiration in the nar- 
rower and more technical sense, for that would imply 
some kind of interference with the natural flow of 

human thought; but they can admit no interference 
from without. To them the supernatural is always 
immanent in the natural, and never comes in as an 
intrusion from without. Hence it is said of these 
men that they believe in a supernatural incarnation ; but 
not in a miraculous birth; in a supernatural resurrec- 
tion, but not in a physical, miraculous resurrection, 
going through death and coming out at the other side 
of death by the transfigured body actually rising from 
the tomb. 

The men of the evangelical or conservative or right 

centre party do believe in the miraculous events of 
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the divine interference. They believe in miracle and 
in inspiration as definite and distinct interferences 
from the supernatural into natural events and human 
affairs. Of course, they—as Newman said—test the 
evidence for each and every miracle on its individual 
merits. But the outstanding fact is that they believe 
in miraculous interferences as a channel of revelation, 
and they expect such interferences to happen. The 
distinction between the two positions may be put into 
a sentence. The one emphasizes the immanence of 
God, the other emphasizes the transcendence. To the 
one the great mass of Scripture taken just on its ordi- 
nary face value is untrue; to the other the great mass 
of Scripture taken just in its ordinary simplicity is 
true. For Scripture, it may be said, witnesses to 
miracle and to inspiration on almost every page. 

The rationals, then, are divided into these two 
camps—the evangelicals and the modernists. When 
they are left in peace from outside attack, these two 
distinct positions at once become clear. To make the 
distinction more striking, one might use a strange 
analogy. A man might write the history of the Penin- 
sular War without ever using the name of Welling- 
ton. He has only to make every one of Wellington’s 
orders a thought in the brain of some general or 
colonel or captain, and to assume that all these 
thoughts in all these heads worked together in an ex- 
traordinary way so as to produce a unity of plan and 
action. That would be the modernist way to write 
history. 

The historian of the other camp, on the other hand, 
uses and lays stress on the actual fact of Wellington’s 
personality—his actual concrete appearing among 
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fnen, and his actual concrete interfering in these 
thoughts by his plans and orders. To the evangelical, 
as to the Jew and the Hebrew, God was at least as 
obvious and as concrete as Wellington. His miracles 
and inspirations were as real as the deeds and words 
of the most eminent human leader. On the other 
hand, Professor Orr has told of the effect on his 
mind produced by the attempts of the rationalists to 
exclude the miraculous from Israel’s history. The 
result was a series of extraordinary coincidents which 
were much more difficult to credit than divine inter- 
vention. 
Ill 

There is an old story of the camel who was allowed 
to put his head in at the window and who ended by 
ousting the original tenants. So often do positions 
grow in human affairs. A teaching will ask first for 
liberty to exist, then for equality with others, then for 
supremacy and the right to eject. So has it been with 
the modernist party among the rationals. The evan- 
gelical or miraculous camp first occupied the whole 
home. Then the modernist party asked for liberty to 
exist. At last they try to eject the miraculous party 
altogether, saying that these are uneducated, illiterate, 
superstitious, unscientific, obscurantist, and much else. 
Then the men of the miraculous party begin to con- 
sider whether they will allow the modernist to exist 
within the common home on terms of equality at 
all, or whether they will try to eject them altogether as 
heretics and unbelievers. 

When the civil warfare reaches that stage there is 
trouble in the Church. “ How can any educated man 
believe that?” is met by the counter-question, “ How 
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can you claim to be a believer at all?” Yet educa- 
tion has nothing to do with the matter at all, nor has 
sincerity of religious belief. These qualities are 
equally divided, let us assume, between the two par- 
ties. The real difference between the two parties seems 
to be one of subconscious temperamental and youthful 
training. Men of scholastic training who have dab- 
bled a little in philosophy tend to slide into the mod- 
ernist attitude ; while men of practical nature and sci- 
entific temperament tend to take up the evangelical or 
miraculous point of view. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the mod- 
ernist, when in the pulpit, has a difficult position. The 
younger men among his hearers, if they understand 
what he is driving at, have somewhat a feeling of 
shame. For they feel that their minister’s oath is of 
no value; and boys are instinctively honest. The older 
men, however, have a feeling of amusement. Nothing 
tickles the man in the pew more than to see the man 
in the pulpit dance on hot bricks. Even though he 
may avoid the earlier chapters in Genesis, and 
Balaam’s ass, and Jonah, and Daniel, yet the miracu- 
lous has a fatal fascination for the modernist. The 
murderer always revisits the scene of his crime, and 
the modernist always dances and whoops, or furtively 
skulks, around the miraculous. In every discourse 
he will reveal his guilty secret. Hence the amusement 
of his audience. But the Church is not the place even 
for unconscious humor. Charlie Chaplin and the 
pictures give that. People still do go to church for 
religion. They desire religion, while they detest cleri- 
cal gymnastics. The clever preacher who is always 
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showing them what not to believe in the Bible will 
empty his church of all but faddists and cranks. 


IV 

I have discussed this cleavage among the rationals 
with regard to one topic only—viz., that of their atti- 
tude towards Scripture. But there are others—the 
Atonement, for instance. Here the same cleavage 
shows. Scholastic men who have dabbled in philoso- 
phy can believe only in vicarious suffering, but not in 
vicarious punishment. Some of the more sophisti- 
cated minds confuse themselves by talking of a vica- 
rious confession. But the practical and scientific 
mind can quite easily believe in a vicarious penalty, 
and can find therein a complete solution of the prob- 
lem of reconciling eternal justice with divine mercy. 

It is probable that the cleavage can be traced in the 
same way through every important question in the- 
ology. The academic mind, with its philosophic dab- 
bling and its narrow outlook, can believe only in pure 
predestination or in pure free will—generally in pure 
free will. But the practical man and the scientific 
mind can easily believe in both predestination and free 
will. He knows from the phenomena of daily life and 
from his analysis of the mystery of consciousness 
that both exist. 

The difficult thing is for the men of the two camps 
to live in amity side by side within the same denomi- 
nation. The Christian rationalist claims that he is a 
Christian, detests the title rationalist, and detests still 
more the man who cleaves to the conservative or evan- 
gelical or traditional point of view. He scorns and 
almost hates the man who still believes in Scripture. 
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He finds in that man’s presence a continual rebuke, 
and he will stick at nothing to injure him or oppose 
him or libel him. The conservative, on the other 
hand, loathes the man who is betraying the faith, and 
would far rather have him as an open, honest enemy 
than as a secret, cowardly ally. Both sides are very 
earnest in their mutual opposition and dislike. 

This state of things, however, need not be. They 
can live together if each will only practise fairness 
towards the other. Let the one side give up their claim 
that they possess all the religion, and the other side 
the claim that they possess all the knowledge. Then 
the mutual irritation will abate, if not cease altogether. 
It may be very difficult to believe that a modernist can 
be an honourable man; almost as difficult, in fact, as 
to believe that a conservative can possibly be a scholar. 
But whichever camp a man may belong to, he must 
be fully persuaded in his own mind that—impossible 
though it may seem—he may be wrong and the “ other 
fellow ” may be right. 

This new state of things may not come to-day, or 
even to-morrow, but it may come all the same. Let 
both sides avoid coarse jokes and libellous statements 
about each other. Let each believe in the sincerity of 
the other. Let each be less omniscient, less intoler- 
ant, and more fair. Let each be less angry and less 
narrow. Let each be more truthful, and less prone 
to believe evil. Let each be more ready to appreciate, 
and less eager to condemn. Then perhaps we may | 
find the left centre and the right centre seeing more 
of each other, and taking more pleasure in each other’s 
society. After all, however much they deny it, they 
are both servants of the one common faith. 


Vill 
CRITICISM AND MIRACLE 


I 

UR first question to the Critic in this connec- 
QO tion is, “ What is a miracle?’ A very unsci- 
entific mind, when hearing for the first time 
the story of Balaam’s ass, says, “I simply couid not 
believe it. I could not do it.” He goes no farther. He 
does not try to analyze his disbelief. He simply says 
“No.” He may, however, as a kind of drag-net, add 
to his denial the statement that such a story is against 

all science. 

He may then supplement his negative or “ critical ” 
statements by adding the positive one that the story 
must either bé a myth or a fairy tale, either a delu- 
sion or a hallucination or a pure invention. 

A more scientific mind, however, goes a little far- 
ther. He says that for an ass to speak is quite unique 
in human experience, and that he could not imagine 
how it was done. Therefore, he also could not be- 
lieve it. This mind, however, more cautious and more 
advanced and better trained, does not deny. But he 
makes his belief or disbelief a question of evidence. 

A.still more careful and more advanced mind, better 
trained and more logical, takes a similar position ; but, 
instead of saying that he could not believe, says that 
it would require much evidence to make him believe. 


When you press these doubters with the fact that 
99 
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a phonograph can speak, they say, “Oh, we can see 
how that is done. We can see and understand the 
machinery.”” But when you point out that a savage 
or an illiterate peasant could not understand the 
machinery, they have no more to say; they are 
silenced, though not convinced. 

Then, when you go on to speak of the marvellous 
instances of intelligence shown by the Elberfeld horses 
and several other animals, they become somewhat 
angry and sceptical of all you say. From some cause 
or other they seem to have a special bias against this 
story, as they also have against the story of Jonah 
and the sea-monster. They simply cannot and will 
not believe. They have heard too much ridicule 
pointed at the stories. Their minds are warped on 
the topic. 

If, however, you press your inquiry a little farther, 
and point out that we are told that God spoke to man, 
and you ask how it was done, seeing that God has no 
mouth, then they are still more annoyed. They think 
you are profane. But still there is no conviction in 
their minds. They may not be able to reply, but they 
think that in some deceitful way you are juggling with 
them and trying to take them in. 

Now that discussion helps us to understand what a 
miracle is. 

A miracle is an event which is unique, or almost 
unique in our experience, and concerning which an 
ordinary intelligent man must say that he cannot 
imagine how it was done, and which is therefore quite, 
or almost quite, incredible to the semi-educated mind. 

There are just these three points about a miracle: 
uniqueness, inexplicableness, and incredibility. Any 
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phenomenon possessing these characteristics we call a 
miracle ; all others we call natural events. 

But some one will say, “‘ What about the laws of 
Nature? Surely we must define a miracle as a con- 
tradiction of the laws of nature, or a suspension of the 
laws of Nature, or something or other of that kind?” 

Not so. We know very little about the laws of 
Nature, and our knowledge of them is always chang- 
ing. New facts and new laws are always appearing. 
Therefore it would be most unwise to attempt to de- 
fine miracle in terms of the unknown. It is far more 
satisfactory to define it, as we have done, in terms of 
human knowledge and human ignorance. 

But it may be said that our definition is not suffi- 
cient. It will not do to define miracle as a unique 
natural phenomenon whose modus operandi we cannot 
understand. There must be something more than that. 
A miracle always has a meaning. It is always done 
by some one in order to affect some one else. It is 
part of the language or communication between one 
soul and another. 

That seems to be generally implied in our conception 
of a miracle. But we can hardly take that for granted. 
We must examine the position more carefully. 


II 
Let us imagine an ant-hill, and a man passing drops 
a piece of orange-skin on it. The ants at once swarm 
out, examine the piece of skin, and discuss the matter. 
The appearance of this object, they say, is not only 
supernatural, it is super-antine. “ Nature certainly did 
not produce it. We never heard of nature doing such 
a thing. So it is supernatural. Nor could an ant pro- 
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duce it by any manipulation of the laws of nature. So 
it is super-antine. Therefore it is a miracle. If any 
ant from another hill had told us of it we should not 
have believed him. Therefore it is incredible. But it 
is there—an incredible, inexplicable, unanalyzable fact. 
It is surely a miracle.” 

They would fain leave it at that—a mere intru- 
sion into their world from another world, an intrusion 
into the antine and natural world from a super-antine 
and supernatural world. 

But some ants object. They say that this event, 
this intrusion, has no meaning. Now a miracle always 
has a meaning. So this piece of orange-skin cannot 
be properly called a miracle. 

Others then join in the discussion, and after a 
while it is agreed that there may be two kinds of super- 
natural and super-antine intrusions. There are those 
which have a meaning and are properly called 
miracles, and there are those which have no meaning 
so far as the ants are concerned, although they may 
have a meaning and a value and an intelligible place 
in the supernatural and super-antine sphere. These 
latter may be called wonders. 

Miracle, then, is a mere sub-class of the super- 
natural intrusions into our world; and there may be 
another sub-class called wonders. _ 

We posit, then, a natural and a human sphere 
within which we live. We posit also over against this 
sphere another sphere of possible existence and life 
which is supernatural and super-human. We imagine 
also that there may be intrusions from the one sphere 
into the other. Some of these intrusions—the ones 
with a meaning for us—we may call miracles. Others 
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of these intrusions—the ones with no meaning for us 
—we shall call wonders. 

In order to fit our two definitions together we must 
unite the ideas of uniqueness, inexplicableness, and 
incredibility with that other idea of intrusion from 
another world, a world of higher powers than this. 
Uniting these two, we arrive at a fairly clear idea of 
what a miracle is. 

Let us now sum up the characteristics of a miracle. 

1. It is unique. 

2. We cannot imagine how it was done. 

3. It is incredible, if any one told us of it. 

4. It seems to be an intrusion from another sphere 
into ours. 

5. It seems to have a meaning for us; it is a mes- 
sage from one soul to another. 

These five give us what we generally call a miracle. 


III 

But now it may be asked whether these unique in- 
trusions from another sphere which we call miracle 
are not analogous somewhat to events which we are 
accustomed to in our sphere. Are the intrusions ut- 
terly different from anything we know here? Or are 
they similar to some of our own experiences? 

The answer is that there is a distinct similarity ; 
and it is by dwelling on these similarities, examining 
them, and following them out to their limit, that we 
are able to admit or even grasp analogous phenomena 
which go beyond the limits of our actions and experi- 
ences here. 

Let us take the simple operation which I may call 
a “congruence of natural processes.” I need a book 
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which is in a neighboring city. I write to a friend 
there, and he sends the book by return mail. Think 
of the large number of natural processes which my 
friend and I use and make to work together to pro- 
duce this result. 

Now imagine that God is like my friend, only far 
more powerful, and dwelling in another sphere than 
this. Why cannot He and I communicate with each 
other through effecting a similar congruence of 
natural processes? Is God less powerful to move and 
use Nature than a man is? Can He not answer prayer 
aS a man answers a letter? 

Green once laid himself open to criticism—and 
Skinner has repeated the mistake—by supposing that 
man has a non-natural, supernatural power over 
Nature to turn Nature to his own purposes, but that 
God cannot do so. Is not such a position pure non- 
sense? Why should not God be at least as powerful 
as a man in dealing with Nature? If a man can hear 
and answer my prayer, surely God can do so to a 
much fuller extent and in a much more powerful 
manner. 

But that at once brings me to the second analogy be- 
tween ordinary events and these supernatural and 
superhuman intrusions from another world. 

Man here is a supernatural soul dwelling within a 
natural body. The cortex of the brain is the point at 
which the soul comes into touch with the body. The 
soul can somehow move the cortex. The cortex moves 
the brain. The brain moves the nerves. The nerves 
move the muscles. The muscles move the body. Soa 
man desiring to hold a pen stretches out the hand and 
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grasps it. Thus the supernatural soul of man can 
touch and move the natural body of man. 

Now is there nothing similar in the case of God? 
Can He not somehow touch and move Nature as man 
can his brain? 

The point of similarity here is that man is a super- 
natural being in touch with Nature, and able to act 
as a guiding or motive force on Nature. Surely God 
is somewhat similar. Can we not imagine God as a 
supernatural being like man, only ever so much more 
powerful than man, and able, like man, to transact 
His will through the mechanism of Nature? 

And then the thought is suggested: ‘‘ May there 
not be some means of contact between God and Na- 
ture, somewhat akin to the cortex of the brain in 
man? Is God a helpless spectator of natural processes, 
or can He, like man, interfere, and guide these pro- 
cesses to do His will?” 

But this at once brings us to the phenomena of 
“telepathy ” and “ telergy.” 

What seems to happen in all forms of telepathy is 
this: One soul can to some extent communicate with 
another without using the natural bodily mechanism 
of brain, muscle, and so forth? ‘Why should not 
God be able to do the same? 

If God can do that—only, of course, to a much 
greater extent than man—then that would be an 
analogy which would help us to accept all forms of 
inspiration. It would also help us to believe that God 
can hear Prayer. It would also help us to realize how 
God’s will can act on ours, and how the activity of 
the Holy Spirit can be a power in our lives. 

In telergy, a soul, by an act of will, can move, not 
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only a particle of the cortex of the brain, but even an 
external body, a body external to all our bodily 
mechanism. Let us assume that cases of telergy have 
been established by competent observers. 

Is that not somewhat similar to the story of Elisha 
making the axehead swim, or to the story of our Lord 
walking on the sea? In all such cases the will acts 
directly, not on the cortex of the brain, but on ex- 
ternal Nature. 

All these phenomena of telepathy or telergy are 
analogous to many of the miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture. The one set are weak human deeds; the others 
are strong superhuman deeds. But they are similar, 
and suggest each other. 

Then we have all the phenomena of auto-sugges- 
tion, of what is called faith-healing, of hypnotism, and 
similar strange facts much studied to-day. What these 
all bear witness to is the extraordinary inter-action of 
mind and body. 

We have always known in the past that the sick- 
ness or health of the body affects the mind. What we 
are learning and studying to-day is how the mind can 
affect the body. 

Now many of the miracles are like that. We may 
say that all the miracles of healing are like that. 
Leaving out the cases of restoration from the dead, 
we may say that all other cases of the restoration of 
physical health are analogous to cases of auto-sugges- 
tion or faith-healing. 

IV 

There are, besides these, other analogies to some 
of the miracles in Scripture. Nature produces wheat 
and grapes by a mysterious process. We take the 
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products, and by other elaborate processes turn them 
into bread and wine. The hurrying-up of these long 
processes, and the instantaneous production of bread 
and wine, are surely analogous to our own ordinary 
methods. 

The point here is that the idea of accelerating or 
magnifying natural and human processes is an analogy 
which helps us to grasp some of the miracles. 

The general rule is that to a man who knows Nature 
as it is known to-day, and who knows also the human 
power over nature, almost all the miracles can find 
analogies within human experience. 

Hence, although to the ignorant man, who knows 
little of the processes of Nature, all the miracles owe 
their power to the fact that they are essentially in- 
credible, yet to the educated man it is not so much 
their incredibility as it is their superiority to human 
experience, which makes them so useful. 

The miracle is always evidence of the presence of 
a higher power. That evidence comes to one through 
the fact of incredibility ; to another through the fact 
of superiority. 

I have tried to point out analogies to the miracles 
within our human experience. In so doing I have 
to some extent made a kind of classification of the 
miracles. But it is most striking to notice how that 
classification breaks down. The various kinds of 
miracles seem to overlap, to intermingle, to be compli- 
cated with each other. Hence we can hardly tell some- 
times along which analogy any miracle should be 
looked at. 

Taking the miracles as a whole, the analogies help 
the educated and thoughtful man to accept them. 
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They will always remain incredible to the mass of 
men. But the more men think over them, the more 
willingly they can accept them. 


Vv 

Now, if there is a spiritual or supernatural uni- 
verse in close contact with this material one, and if 
the beings in that universe have, as a matter of 
course, supernatural power over our material world, 
then we can easily see two things. 

We can see, in the first place, that God, the Al- 
mighty, would restrain such beings from interfering 
with us. He would allow any interference only so far 
as suited His Fatherly Will towards us, His special 
children in His Eternal Son. 

We can see, also, in the second place, how He 
might grant to certain men here, at special times, and 
for special purposes, the power to use some of these 
spiritual superiorities over Nature. 

Not only His Incarnate Son, but His prophets and 
apostles, might sometimes be allowed to use these 
powers. This would constitute an element in what is 
called revelation. 

Also that revelation and these powers need not be 
entirely limited to what we specially call the revealed 
religion. There may be glimpses of revelation from 
God in other religions, and there may have been su- 
pernatural powers granted to some extent in these 
other religions also. 

It was Andrew Lang who said, when criticising 
that once famous book called “ Robert Elsmere: ” 
“Well, if miracles don’t happen, then it’s a miracle 
that they don’t.” Every man who gets to the bottom 
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of the subject agrees with Lang. The difficult thing 
is, not to accept the miracles revealed in Scripture, 
but to explain how and why such things do not 
happen now. 

The answer surely is that it would be bad for us if 
miracles happened frequently. We walk by faith, not 
by sight. All the power and progress of mankind has 
arisen from their being left alone as much as pos- 
sible to fight out problems for themselves. Even too 
much prayer would be a bad thing if it were all 
answered obviously and at once. Mankind is a child, 
and must be trained as a child. Too much help for a 
child is not good. 

All miracles, then, are inexplicable and unique, and 
to an ignorant man incredible. But some are more so 
than others. The ones in the Bible which are most 
rejected are: 

1. The story of the sun and the moon standing still. 

2. The story of Balaam’s ass. 

3. The story of Jonah. 

4. The story of the Hebrew Children in the fiery 
furnace. 

5. The story of Lazarus and other stories of raising 
the dead. 

6. The story of the water made wine, of the in- 
crease of the loaves, of the walking on the sea, and 
of the stilling of the tempest. 

7. All cases of the appearance of superhuman 
beings, such as angels, and the story of the Trans- 
figuration. 

8. The stories of the Virgin Birth, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Ascension. 

It is very doubtful whether there is in Scripture 
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any story of a mere wonder as distinct from a miracle. 
There are, of course, in the apocryphal Gospels. But 
it is difficult to find such in Scripture. Every miracle 
in Scripture is a true miracle, an event of superhu- 
man power with a meaning, a message from soul to 
soul. 

Also in Scripture there is great parsimony in grant- 
ing miracles. There are only three periods of the out- 
burst of miracle in the 2,000 years covered by Scrip- 
ture history. But, on the whole, during the great 
length of the Scripture history the miracles are few 
and at long intervals. Whatever the superhuman 
powers of the spiritual universe may be, God is very 
slow to allow them to be used. 

But if there be such a thing as an historic revela- 
tion from God to the human race, then it must be 
accepted as almost certain that at definite nodes, or 
crucial points in that revelation, there will be a mani- 
festation of miraculous or divine power. 

Perhaps the kingdom of God is going to come, not 
by a slow evolution from below, but by a glorious 
theophany from above. That would probably mean a 
new presence of miracle among us, as Schweitzer sug- 
gests. 

But there is still further vision beyond that. When 
the Kingdom of God does fully come, will man still 
be cribbed and cabined and confined by the present 
natural limitation? Or will his power be so increased 
that nature will be much more subservient than it is 
at present ? 


IX 
CRITICISM AND EVOLUTION 


I 

HEN a man is asked to explain history he 
W generally uses the word “ evolution.” That 
word has become a mystical term, a kind of 
fetish. No one knows exactly what it means, but it 
is used freely by all; and those who use it think they 
have given an explanation of something. But that is 

chiefly an error. 

When Darwin spoke of the origin of species by 
means of natural selection we all came to know what 
he meant. He was a clear thinker and a careful in- 
vestigator. Whether we agree with him or not, we all 
knew what he was talking about. 

Darwin’s main position consisted of three more 
fundamental positions, or one might say that it had 
three facets. 

The first was that every species has come out of 
some previous species by means of descent with modi- 
fications. 

The second was that in every individual born there 
appear an indefinitely large number of infinitesimal 
variations from the parent individual. 

The third was that among all the new individuals 
the ones possessing variations suited the environment 
survived, the remainder perished. This happened be- 
cause the supply of the individuals always exceeded 
the demand, and so conflict arose. 


Those three positions together made up Darwin’s 
111 
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‘main position, which has been called evolution. Of 
these three, to-day, the first is generally accepted ; the 
second is generally rejected; the third is partially ac- 
cepted and partially rejected. 

Well, let us suppose Darwin’s theory laid on one 
side, as either accepted or rejected, or under process 
of modification. What, then, outside Darwin’s 
position, is meant by evolution? What is meant by 
evolution generally, in the mouths of popular think- 
ers and speakers and writers, and as applied to things 
in general? 

What is meant by evolution? No one knows; no 
one can tell. The word is a fetish—that is all. It 
means nothing either definite or intelligible. 

Herbert Spencer tried to give a meaning of evo- 
lution, and attempted a philosophic definition of it. 
This has, been much ridiculed. But it is the only 
intelligible attempt which has been made to define 
this indefinable hypothesis. 

His definition was: Evolution is an integration of 
matter and concomitant dissipation of motion, dur- 
ing which the matter passes from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity to a definite coherent hetero- 
geneity ; and during which the retained motion un- 
dergoes a parallel transformation. 

After the period of evolution comes the period of 
equilibration. Then, when this period is over, comes 
dissolution. This dissolution is the reverse process of 
evolution. It goes through the same cycle of events, 
but in the reverse order. . 

Thus things come back into the state in which they 
originally were; but, after a time, they start the whole 
process over again. Hence with Spencer there is 
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something wider and more sweeping than evolution. 
This is oscillation or rhythm, which is always going 
backwards and forwards, and which includes both 
evolution and dissolution. 

This definition, as I say, has been much ridiculed, 
but very unworthily. For Spencer seems to have 
been the only man who had a wide, deep, clear vision 
of the problem to be solved. His attempt is the only 
one worth discussing. 

The problem is that of growth in a narrower 
sense, of change in a wider sense. The answer called 
evolution seems to allow of no interferences and no 
jumps. It posits what scientists now call continuity. 

_ But how, then, about cataclysms and catastrophes, 
such as the earthquake at Tokyo? And how can evo- 
lution be another name for continuity amid change? 

We know something about continuity in space, and 
continuity in time, and continuity in mathematics, and 
continuity in causation. These are all conceptual, or 
semi-conceptual. But then we have also continuity in 
Nature, in matter, in energy and force and motion, 
in life and mind. This is perceptual. Then, unfor- 
tunately, the discrete or quantum concept comes in, 
and destroys continuity in Nature; so that every 
change becomes a kind of catastrophe. 

Evolution, then, might be called a theory of con- 
tinuity as applied to changes in Nature, but so as to 
allow for quanta of all sizes appearing during the 
process. 

II 

We have, then, no working definition of evolution. 
We do not know what it means. Yet all men now use 
the word as a kind of explanation of all things. 


¢ 
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There seems to be great similarity between the word 
chance and the word evolution. Both terms are freely 
used. Both terms seem indefinable. Yet both terms 
surely mean something. ‘We ought to be able to dig 
out some meaning for words so often in men’s 
mouths. 

Let us say, then, that evolution implies change, 
gradual change. It implies that every state has come 
out of some previous state by means of a series of 
gradual changes; and at every step in the process 
we can always interpolate some intermediate change. 
So that evolution is another name for continuity amid 
change. 

Take, for example, the history of a star. It begins 
as a very diffuse cloud of comparatively low-tempera- 
ture atoms. It becomes denser and of higher tem- 
perature. It attains a maximum density and heat. It 
then turns back and begins. to go over its track again, 
but this time downwards instead of upwards. It ends 
up as an invisible collection of low-temperature bodies 
over again. 

Now what part of the process is called evolution? 
Or is it all called evolution? 

In either case, does evolution mean anything but 
change? Continuous when we look at it in the large; 
discrete, and of a quantum nature, when we look at it 
in the small? 

We agree, then, that, in all the history of Nature 
or of any part of Nature, an indefinable process 
called evolution goes on. Then we ask, Is there also 
an opposite process going on, which we may call in- 
volution? Is there an integration as against a differ- 
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entiation? Herbert Spencer certainly thought so. But 
does the average man think so? 

Also, how are the two related? Bergson tried to 
work out a kind of inter-connection between the two; 
so did Spencer ; so have others less notable than these. 
But how does the popular voice, which talks so easily 
of evolution, work out this inter-connection ? 

No, the popular mind seems to assume that the 
changing universe, which we call Nature, is either 
going steadily down, or going steadily up, or keeps 
steadily on a flat surface. But a change from up to 
down, or from down to up, it does not like. That 
savors too much of something catastrophic. 

We must assume, then, that evolution in the mind 
of people generally means some kind of continuous 
change, which must not be looked into too closely, 
otherwise discreteness or quanta will appear. Also 
this continuous change may be always up or always 
down or always on the flat; but here again it must 
not be examined too closely, or it may become too 
complicated ; maxima and minima may appear; what 
Maxwell called singular points may become common. 

History, then, and especially the human history, has 
been something “continuously evolved,” and that 
“continuous evolution” means that man is always 
moving “ upward.” That is the popular theory. That 
theory will not stand examination. Its terms cannot 
be defined. So far as it is intelligible, it is contra- 
dicted by many of the facts of Nature, and of that 
knowledge of Nature which we call science. But there 
it is—a strong, popular, general theory, believed and 
spread by the mass of the people to-day. 

They hold that this theory has been established by 
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criticism. What they really mean is that their so- 
called criticism is founded on this theory. Their so- 
called criticism is really a small constructive theory, 
based on the large constructive theory of continuity or 
evolution. 

Il 

Then another peculiarity of the word evolution is 
that when people use the terms they think they have 
assigned a cause. They say that evolution is the cause 
of a certain state of things. That, of course, is non- 
sense. But it is popular nonsense. Evolution is 
really only the name of a method or process. It is 
never a cause. However, it is most difficult to say ex- 
actly what we mean by cause in science. It is really 
more accurate to speak of the process of causation. 
It is better still to leave out the word cause alto- 
gether. We could say that event A is a function of 
events B, C, D; so that when B, C, D appear, then 
we know that A also will appear. 

But, using terms in the inexact and unscientific 
sense, we may Say that a cause is a thing or an event, 
while evolution is a process. Then we say the cause 
A produces the effect B, and we also say that the pro- 
cess or method in accordance with which the causation 
acts is evolution. But I shall use the word evolution 
in the popular, incorrect sense, as if it were a kind of 
cause. Then I shall ask, Is there any other cause in 
history beside evolution? 

A man says, All the state of things I see around 
me was produced by evolution. I then ask, Are there 
not any other causes besides evolution in operation 
to produce all this world of life around you? I ask 
that specially with regard to human history. 
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The thing I am feeling after is this: May there not 
have been another cause in history besides evolution— 
viz., historic revelation? 

By historic revelation I mean that at a definite place 
and at a definite time there appeared in our history 
an interference from another, a spiritual, universe; 
and that this interference became causal in our his- 
tory ; also that this interference was manifest as such 
through taking the form of miracle and inspiration. 

You see the antithesis. Evolution (in so far as it 
has any meaning) means continuity of change (with 
a certain amount of discreteness) amid what is already 
here, while historic revelation means a new factor 
coming in and interfering, in addition to all the forces 
already here. 

Now listen to a remarkable quotation from Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay. His words were spoken in December, 
1923: “The modernist declares such an intervention 
as the Virgin Birth to be an impossibility. He knows 
all that I do not know. He can distinguish the pos- 
sible and the impossible. Actually he has never begun 
to think that there is something beyond the bound of 
his little life. 

“ He talks of the laws of Nature. I would believe 
them if I knew them. Of all that I was taught as a 
child concerning light and sound there is nothing 
left to-day. All the so-called laws have been relegated 
to the sphere of ancient history. 

“The modernist is a survival of the remote past, 
and with antiquated principles he judges the universe 
around him. There are no known laws of Nature 
except the moral law of God.” 

Here, then, is a crucial question, and there are two 
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answers to it. The Higher Critics assume that there 
has never been any historic revelation in history, that 
nothing has ever acted among men except evolution. 
They base all their higher critical position upon that. 

Please note that I am using the words higher critics 
in the ordinary, popular, inaccurate sense. I really 
mean the rationalistic. school of historical criticism. 
But I find that I must use words in their popular 
meaning or else I am misunderstood. 

The Higher Critics, then, or rationalistic modern- 
ists, base their whole position on two premises—they 
assert evolution, they deny any historic revelation. 

Over against them, the orthodox or traditional or 
conservative or catholic believers accept and assert an 
historic revelation as the foundation of their faith and 
the explanation of human history. 


IV 

I wish now to come back to the more accurate 
meaning of the word evolution, when used generally. 
I use it to describe a process, not a cause. I assume 
also that along with it there goes also a parallel pro- 
cess called involution, so that evolution and involu- 
tion together describe a twofold process always going 
on, and that twofold process is one of continuity, as 
long as we do not look into it too closely. When we 
look into it closely, discreteness and quanta appear. 

Now, what are the causes acting behind this two- 
fold process? There is generally one large one and 
many small ones. 

Again, it is somewhat like chance. Consider the 
tossing of a penny. There is the one large cause of 
earth’s attraction and the living hand. There are the 
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innumerable small causes which make it fall this way 
and that. 

So with evolution as a whole or at any special stage. 
There is always the one large cause, viz., the living 
organism or the impetus of the changing object. Then 
there are the innumerable small causes of the environ- 
ment, pressing the object this way or that. 

Now what I wish to ask is: May there not be an an- 
other way of looking at this question of causation? 
May there not have been, once upon a time, the one 
great cause called a historic revelation? And may 
there not be, going on all the time, a set of innumer- 
able small causes called prayers? May not prayers be 
always influencing the result produced, either this way 
or that? 

I do not wish to deny anything of our popular faith 
and popular traditions. I wish merely to claim ac- 
ceptance for something new to you, something you 
have not considered. 

I admit the continuity process called evolution and 
involution. JI admit the one large cause and the 
great number of small causes. All I claim is that there 
was also at the beginning one other large cause, called 
Historic Revelation; and also that there have been 
going on all the time an innumerable number of small 
causes, called prayers. ) 

And, therefore, because I see this other side of life, 
and make these claims for recognition, I also ask 
for some explanation of the whole process other than 
that so akin to chance. 

There is an extraordinary resemblance and appar- 
ently a valid connection between the process we call 
evolution and the process we call chance. Or we may 
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call evolution the process and chance the explanation 
of the process. Or we may take three ideas into 
account, and say that Nature is the cause, Evolution 
the process, and Chance the explanation. 

I would change that. I would say that God is the 
cause, Providence is the process, and the will of God 
is the explanation. And along with the one ultimate 
cause called God I should take in as intermediate 
causes the one great event of the Historic Revelation, 
and the constant existence of a set of innumerable 
small causes called prayers. 


V 

You will see, then, that my whole view of history is 
quite different from the evolutionary one. I allow for 
a general and a special providence, I allow for pray- 
ers innumerable, I allow for the Historic Revelation, 
I allow for a supreme will of God. I may say, also, 
that I allow for miracle and inspiration, and for all 
kinds of answers to all kinds of prayers. 

I admit natural causation; I admit evolution and 
involution with the continuity which underlies them; 
I admit the great doctrine of chance. But I claim 
another side to-all that happens beside that one. I 
claim God as a person. I claim His interference. I 
claim a constant communion between Him and us. 
And I claim the explanation of history rather in 
terms of the obverse than of the reverse of the coin 
called this universe. 

How I am to reconcile or adjust these two ways of 
looking at history I cannot say. Nor am I aware of 
anyone who can say. They seem so disparate. 

There is Natural Causation—Evolution—Chance as 
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the one aspect; there is Divine Causation—Historic 
Revelation—Providence as the other aspect. I be- 
lieve in both, but I cannot adjust them. The one is 
mechanical, the other religious. I believe in both, but 
I believe in the religious one as the more fundamen- 
tal. To me it is the ultimate explanation. The other, 
the mechanical and intermediate description of what 
takes place, is the secondary one. 

Here I differ wholly from the Higher Critic or 
modernist. To him there is only one explanation— 
the mechanical one. The other, or religious explana- 
tion, is either non-existent, or it is put so much in 
the background as to be of no account. 

The modernist gives a mechanical explanation of 
all that has happened; I give a religious explanation. 
Each system has its difficulties, i. e., for a religious 
man. But my difficulties lie more on the surface. 
Theirs are fundamental. 


VI 

I row wish to revert to the narrow and Darwinian 
sense of evolution, and to discuss another aspect of it. 

Some thinkers assert that when man, or, rather, 
when historical man, appeared, evolution ceased. Or, 
to put it more accurately, evolution became so secon- 
dary as to be practically of no account. Man, as a 
natural species, they say, has not altered appreciably 
within historic times. 

Within historic times the strong force has been 
what men call “ tradition.” By “ tradition ” they mean 
one generation handing on its intellectual gains to 
another generation. Tradition is responsible for all 
increase in knowledge, in science, in civilization. Tra- 
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dition hands on and hence builds up this home we now 
dwell in. 

Evolution has done nothing for at least ten thou- 
sand years—so far as man is concerned. If you take 
a longer period than that—say, 100,000 years—evo- 
lution may have helped to develop a few instincts and 
differentiate a few races, but that is all. 

Civilized man is certainly 6,000 years old, and 
probably older. Then prehistoric man may go back 
to about 10,000 years ago. Then animal-man or ante- 
prehistoric man, may go back for 100,000, years. 

Now, within the last 6,000 years certainly evolution 
has accounted for almost nothing; “tradition” ac- 
counts for almost everything, and in the days of pre- 
historic man it was probably much the same. 

The theory of these two comes to this—that as the 
one force has disappeared and gradually died out, the 
other has become stronger and stronger. This new 
view is becoming predominant to-day. 

In the 1911 edition of the “ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica”’ the evolutionary theory of the history of civili- 
zation is adopted. In the 1921 supplement the evolu- 
tionary theory is discountenanced, and the traditional 
theory favored. 

So far as civilization is concerned, there can be no 
doubt at all that the traditional theory is correct. All 
our intellectual gains are handed down by tradition 
and teaching, not by evolution and heredity. 

I wish also to point out that in a recent American 
book on anthropology, written by Mr. A. L. Kroeber, 
and highly praised in a review by the New York 
“ Nation,” the fundamental question is this one I 
have been trying to describe. How far are the forces 
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at work in civilization cultural, and how far are they 
organic or due to heredity? What is due to nurture 
and what is due to Nature? 

These two elements must be recognized and sepa- 
rated in our thought about them. ‘We shall then 
recognize the enormous strength of contact or tradi- 
tion or culture, and, comparatively speaking, the great 
weakness of evolution or heredity. 

That is the chief problem before present-day an- 
thropology, and it enters into an examination of the 
problem of religion. 

Now, how does this apply to the history of the re- 
ligion recorded in Scripture? That history is wholly 
compressed within a period terminating at 4,000 B. C. . 
We know nothing of what took place before that. 
But we do know that since that period all the religion 
we are concerned with is handed on by contact not by 
heredity. 

This is very important. Our religion has never 
been evolved or developed among any people except 
those who had it by contact with the Bible or with 
the Church or with the Hebrew. Among all the 
natural religions of mankind there is none like this. 
This stands alone. 

VII 

This religion, then, seems to have two marks about 
it which should be noted. 

First, it bears the mark of an Historic Revelation. 
Second, it bears the mark of having always been 
handed on by tradition or contact. That is to say, it 
is a revealed religion, and it is a missionary religion. 

Therefore it is most misleading to apply. the con- 
cept of Darwinian evolution to our religion. To some 
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extent we may say the same applies, of course, to 
Islam and to Buddhism; it also applies to all our 
science and our civilization and our intellectual gains. 
But it applies with special force to our religion. 

That, however, applies only to the narrow or Dar- 
winian evolution. If the word be used in the larger 
or Spencerian sense, so as to cover any process of 
gradual change of growth, then we must admit that 
in our religion also there has been change, and that 
change has often been gradual. 

There has been change as well as stability both in- 
side the Bible and inside the Church. There has been 
change as well as stability both inside the process of 
Historic Revelation itself, and also inside the way in 
which the people assimilated it. 

There is, therefore, a twofold growth or change 
inside our religion—a change in the giving of it, and 
a change in the receiving of it. Either or both of 
them may be called an evolutionary process in the 
wide sense of the term. 

So far, we have reached a fourfold analysis. There 
are two or three meanings to the word evolution, and 
there are either two or three meanings to the word 
history. But we who are fixing our thoughts on the 
Christian religion and the Christian history claim 
certain definite results, or rest on certain definite posi- 
tions. 

First, regarding the religion of the Old Testament 
and of the New Testament as one revelation of God, 
we hold that this religion is based upon an historic 
interference, and that historic revelation showed itself 
through inspiration and miracle. 

Second, regarding the Church of the New Testa- 
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ment and the Church of the Old Testament as one 
Church of God, we hold that the history of this 
Church was the outcome of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit, which worked through prayers and special 
providences. 

Third, regarding human civilization as one process, 
we hold that it was the outcome of a general provi- 
dence which moulded and led it so as to bring it into 
contact with, and make it a suitable environment for 
the Church of God. 

Fourth, regarding mankind as one, we hold that 
the race as a whole is being led and moulded so as to 
make it a manifestation of the kingdom of God. 

History, therefore, or, at least, human history, all 
has a meaning, a purpose, and a value. God is central, 
and the doing of the will of God is the explanation of 
the history of man. 


x 
NATURE AND VALUE OF SCRIPTURE 


I 

N the early history of Christianity there were re- 
| vealed to men two high teachings about the 
Church and about the Bible. The Bible was to be 
regarded as the Word of God, and the Church was 
to be looked on as the Body and the Bride of Christ, 
as the Home of the Holy Spirit, as the Centre and 

Nucleus of the kingdom of God. 

As time went on, out of these two revelations there 
were developed two subordinate doctrines as a conse- 
quence, and also as a support. Because the Church 
was the Body of Christ, it was held to possess Infal- 
lible Authority. Because the Scriptures were the 
Word of God, they were held to be verbally or me- 
chanically Inspired. 

Thus the Infallibility of the Church and the verbal 
or mechanical Inspiration of Scripture were in a way 
parallel doctrines. Each arose in the same way, as a 
consequence of a high and important revelation. 
Also, each became a buttress, a support, a wall round 
the high revelation out of which it had come. 

Also it is to be noticed that in both cases the higher 
and more important teaching of the revealed message 
was a general principle, indeterminate in its defini- 
tion and statement—as, of course, all general princi- 
ples must be. But the lower and less important mes- 
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a hard and fast rule, quite determinate, quite a legal 
maxim on the plane of mere human theology. 


II 

As the history of Christianity developed, it was felt 
by many that these two subordinate doctrines would 
not work. This was felt most in the modern world. 
Hence a considerable minority of the Christian com- 
munity came to rebel against them, and at last to re- 
ject them. The period of the Reformation saw the re- 
jection by many of the doctrine of the Infallible 
Authority of the Church. And the later nineteenth 
century has witnessed the rejection of the doctrine of 
the verbal or mechanical inspiration of Scripture, not 
of course by all, but by a considerable minority of the 
people of Christendom. 

Here again the two processes were, in a way, 
parallel to each other. Just as these two subordinate 
doctrines had been built up gradually and in similar 
' ways; so also in gradual and similar ways came their 
rejection by many of the people. 

But, then, when these two subordinate doctrines— 
the Infallible Authority of the Church and the verbal 
or mechanical Inspiration of Scripture—were being 
rejected, some men were naturally inclined to go still 
farther. They could not stop the pendulum from 
reaching the full length of its swing, so they were in- 
duced to go on and reject also the two, high, re- 
vealed teachings on which the subordinate doctrines 
had been founded. 

Because they no longer believed in the mere theo- 
logical maxim of the Infallible Authority of the 
Church they went so far as to reject also the great 
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principle that the Church was in some real sense the 
Body of Christ. In fact, they went very far, and 
they denied that the Church was anything super- 
natural at all. It became to them merely the gather- 
ing together of a number of people who were fairly 
like-minded in their religious opinions. 

So also with the Scriptures. When men gave up the 
doctrine, the merely human, theological doctrine of 
verbal or mechanical inspiration, they were tempted 
to regard the Scriptures as not being in any real sense 
the Word of God. They gradually came to look on 
them as merely a collection of documents, written in 
Palestine, and concerned with a certain religious 
movement in the history of that land. 

It should be observed how, in both cases, the rejec- 
tion of the human fence round the Divine Fact came 
to mean the rejection of the Divine Fact itself. The 
revealed Divine Principle is endangered when the 
practical, protecting, human theology is thrown away. 

This is true generally. It shows us the nature, the 
value, and the danger of theology. Theology is a hu- 
man invention, a practical protection on the human 
plane, meant to defend some great revealed fact or 
principle on the divine plane. That human invention 
tends to become a hard, cramping casement round the 
swelling life of the divine revelation. It becomes 
cracked, and is thrown away. Then the divine reve- 
lation is unprotected. Then the foolishness of human 
logic goes on to attack and reject the divine principle 
itself. It does this in just the same way in which it 
had successfully attacked and rejected the mere hu- 
man wall which had been built up round the divine 
principle. 
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III 

The pendulum, however, has swung too far for most 
men. These two extreme negations are now felt to 
be unsatisfactory. Men are realizing that they have 
been making a mistake in rejecting the divine prin- 
ciple that the Scriptures are the Word of God, and 
also the other divine principle that the Church is the 
Body of Christ. 

So men are coming now to feel that one of the 
great needs of our day is to develop a teaching about 
the Church which will recognize it as in some real 
sense the mystical Body of Christ, and yet not claim 
for it infallible authority. So with the Bible. One 
of the pressing wants of to-day is a new doctrine of 
the Bible as well as a new doctrine of the Church. 
Many are feeling that we need a doctrine of the Bible 
which will recognize it as being in some real sense the 
very Word of God, but which will at the same time 
admit that there is no necessity for a claim of me- 
chanical or verbal Inspiration. That want which 
many feel, and that principle which many wish to as- 
sert, are the main thoughts in my mind as I develop 
this lecture. 

While cleaving to Church and to Scripture as divine 
institutions, we feel that we need to-day a new doc- 
trine of authority and a new doctrine of inspiration. 
Many Christian men are feeling after an accurate 
and satisfactory interpretation of the divine revela- 
tion concerning Church and Scripture: that is, accu- 
rate and satisfactory teaching concerning the subor- 
dinate theological doctrines of authority and inspira- 


tion. 
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IV 

What, then, is the Bible? It is a collection of sixty- 
six short books which, in combination, contain the 
record and the substance of a divine revelation. 

Looking on it as the record of a revelation, we ex- 
amine it and use it as history. 

Looking on it as the substance of a revelation, we 
examine it and use it as prophecy. 

These two aspects of Scripture are so inter-related 
that it is impossible to separate them completely. Yet 
we should always keep them distinct in our thinking. 
There is a similar difficulty in psychology. When 
we are studying psychology we realize the existence 
of three aspects of the mind, viz., thought, feeling, 
and will. In our study we come to see that these 
three are distinct, yet inseparable. Just so. Scripture 
as prophecy and Scripture as history are inseparable 
yet distinct—inseparable in fact, yet to be kept dis- 
tinct in our thought. 

But whether we look on Scripture as history or 
as prophecy, we notice that in either case Scripture 
points to something behind itself. Therefore, before 
we can estimate the value of Scripture itself, we 
must look at what lies behind it; and that at once 
brings. us to certain presuppositions which are always 
with us when we open a Bible. These presuppositions 
are so important that we must think about them care- 
fully; and we must do that first, for somehow the 
chief value of Scripture seems to arise out of these 
underlying assumptions. : 

Vv 

Let us, then, in the first place, consider the Bible 

as the record or history of a revelation. 
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When we consider it, we shall find that we do make 
—and that as Christian believers, we must make— 
five assumptions. 

First, we assume that there was a divine revelation. 

Second, we assume that this revelation was unique, 
but at the same time both historic and progressive, and 
therefore that it was adapted to the various stages in 
man’s growth and in the development of our race. 

Third, we assume that this revelation was su- 
pernatural in method as well as in origin; that, ac- 
cordingly, it employed supernatural and miraculous 
means; but that, at the same time, these miraculous 
means were often veiled under a natural appearance, 
and almost always entangled in natural conditions. 

Fourth, we assume that therefore Scripture will 
necessarily contain many references to supernatural 
events. 

Fifth, we assume that, in addition to the miracu- 
lous element in the revelation, there was a divine as- 
sistance—a supernatural and miraculous assistance— 
in writing, selecting, preserving, and applying this 
literature called Scripture. This divine assistance we 
believe to have been of a unique and a supernatural 
character; and it is this that we chiefly mean when 
we speak of Inspiration. 


VI 
I must ask you to consider carefully these five as- 
sumptions before we go any farther, for on them 
the value of the Bible very much depends. They are 
assumptions. We cannot prove them. But all stu- 
dents who accept the Christian position believe them 
to be true. 
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If, however, we were to take the test of truth 
called “ congruence,” we might say that they satisfy 
that test. They fit in with and support each other. 
They fit in with, and support, and are supported by, 
the history of Christianity. They fit in with, and sup- 
port, and are supported by, the experience of the 
Christian man. 

Therefore, although we admit that they are assump- 
tions, we believe them to be true. They fit together 
as a unity; if we reject any one of them, the others 
are also discredited, and much of the value of the 
Bible as a record of revelation will disappear. 

I ask you, therefore, to remember them, and think 
over them carefully—the fact of a revelation; that it 
was unique, historic, progressive; that it was miracu- 
lous ; that there are stories of miracle in the record; 
and that there was a special divine assistance in form- 
ing the record. Our whole appreciation of Scripture 
as history, as the history of a revelation, is based on 
these assumptions. | 

The value of Scripture to any man depends, I al- 
ways find, on that man’s attitude towards the Revela- 
tion which lies behind Scripture. The eye sees only 
that which it has the power of seeing. Hence a man’s 
appreciation of Scripture depends almost wholly on the 
attitude of mind in which he opens his Bible. If his 
attitude towards the fact of revelation is skeptical 
and rationalistic, then he will find in the Bible chiefly 
things to criticize. If his attitude be humble, recep- 
tive, and inquiring, then he will find in Scripture a 
true communion with God; and a marvellous record 
of God’s communion with man. 
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This method may seem somewhat illogical, but I 
cannot help that. All that I claim for it is that it is 
real, it is true to life; and I have yet to learn that logic 
takes precedence of the facts of life. I was once 
reading Zen—a somewhat difficult species of Bud- 
dhism—with a Japanese. After he had spent several 
evenings in reading, translating, and explaining, I 
opened the Bible and put before him the first chap- 
ters of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to 
the Ephesians. I asked him what he thought of them. 
He answered that he quite agreed with them, if only 
he were allowed to read the word “ Buddha” instead 
of the word “ Christ.” In his mind also the value, or 
rather the appreciation, depended on the presupposi- 
tion he was allowed to make. I think he was prob- 
ably quite right in his way of thinking. I doubt very 
much whether any man who does not accept our as- 
sumptions as to what lies behind the Bible can really 
understand or appreciate the Bible in itself. This is 
certainly so with the Fourth Gospel, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Apocalypse, Ecclesiastes, much of the 
Prophets, and most of the Psalms. 

I should like here to make a quotation from 
Ritschl: “ We are able to know and understand God, 
sin, conversion, eternal life in the Christian sense, 
only so far as we consciously and intentionally reckon 
ourselves members of the community which Christ 
founded.” 

That means that we can understand and appreciate 
Christianity only by coming inside it. So I hold that 
we can understand and appreciate the Bible only by 
accepting the Christian presuppositions. 
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Vil 

We hold, then, that the Scriptures, considered as 
history, are quite distinct from such books as the 
Vedas or the Koran, the Zendavesta or the Mahab- 
harata. We also hold that they are quite distinct from 
such books as those of Herodotus or Thucydides, or 
the early records of Egyptian or Hindu or Chinese 
history. Our Scriptures we hold to be a divinely as- 
sisted record of a divinely guided process of a divinely 
given revelation. ‘We separate them, that is, from all 
other historical literature in the world. 

Yet we do not necessarily claim for them verbal or 
mechanical inspiration. Some do, we admit. But such 
a claim, to a considerable number of Christian be- 
lievers, does not seem at all necessary. That is, we 
are quite willing to admit human imperfection in the 
record. Such imperfection would be the natural out- 
come of the ignorance of the human agents through 
whom the Book came to us All we maintain is that, 
amid and through and in spite of all human imper- 
fection and human ignorance, there is the divinely 
guided record of the divinely given revelation. 

This middle position makes a man’s task very diffi- 
cult. The two extreme positions are comparatively 
easy to define and to maintain. The man who holds 
to verbal or mechanical inspiration can easily state 
and defend his creed. So can the rationalist, the man 
who believes that there is nothing supernatural in 
Scripture at all. But those of us who give up verbal 
or mechanical inspiration, but who nevertheless hold 
that Scripture is the divinely guided record of a 
divinely given revelation—it is we who have the most 
difficult problem before us. 
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VIII 

It must also be noticed that the Bible is the record 
of a revelation which came to men in the days of 
slavery, polygamy, and perpetual warfare, and in days 
of great ignorance in matters of what we call science. 
So our revelation comes to us mixed up with, compli- 
cated with, tinged with these four great evils—slav- 
ery, polygamy, warfare, and ignorance. The Bible 
is the record of a process which comes to us out of 
the midst of human environments. Just so a spring 
of water might come to us, bursting through and af- 
fected by various strata of rock and earth and chemi- 
cal materials and fossilized remains. 

The revelation then assumes these four—slavery, 
polygamy, warfare, ignorance—almost as a matter of 
,course. They are part of its environment, of the civi- 
lizations amid which it was written. Now the divine 
revelation might contain, and did contain, forces and 
principles which were going to change human civili- 
zations, and abolish these and similar evils. Yet, when 
it first appeared on the surface, it seemed just to leave 
things alone and to take them for granted. It did not 
condemn slavery or polygamy or warfare. It seemed 
merely to try to regulate them and to mitigate their 
cruelty. And the Bible, which was the record of the 
revelation, did the same. 

There is no doubt that the Bible and the revelation 
on which it rests are in essence opposed to slavery, 
polygamy, warfare, and ignorance; but that opposi- 
tion was not at first manifested in such a way as to 
be felt immediately imperative. It took ages for the 
nation to whom the revelation came to realize what it 
really intended in these matters. The revelation was 
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progressive ; so was its interpretation or assimilation 
by the people. Even for us the revelation may not be 
exhausted. There may be much more still to come 
out of the Bible. It may come to be held that our 
religion is opposed to alcohol, or that it is opposed 
to unemployment, or that it is opposed to socialism, or 
that it is opposed to luxury, or that it is opposed to 
monopolies, or that it is opposed to democracy. But 
in every case, just as in similar cases in the past, the 
principles gradually manifested were not at first ob- 
vious. The revelation and its record took for granted 
the environment for the time being; afterwards they 
cut away the very foundations upon which that envi- 
ronment rested. 

This distinction between the revelation and its en- 
vironment is of much importance. I have more to say 
about it later on. In the meantime, the thing to be 
noticed is how the message comes to us through and 
amid a certain environment, and how it bears the 
marks of that environment ; and yet how the message, 
because of its essential principles will turn round on 
that very environment which, one might almost say, 
mothered it in its infancy, and will rend it to pieces. 
The revelation is from God, its divine Father, but it 
is always destroying its human mother. 


IX 

A few quotations from Lecky will illustrate the 
position I have taken up. 

The first is this: ‘“ The old civilization, which 
rested on conquest and on slavery, had passed into 
complete dissolution, the free classes being altogether 
demoralized, and the slave classes exposed to the most 
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horrible cruelties. At last the spirit of Christianity 
moved over this chaotic society, and not merely alle- 
viated the evils which convulsed it, but also reorgan- 
ized it on a new basis. It did this in three ways—it 
abolished slavery, it created. charity, it inculcated self- 
sacrifice.” 

Then this: “The Christians did not preach a revo- 
lutionary doctrine. They did not proclaim slavery 
altogether unlawful, or, at least, not until the bull of 
Alexander III in the twelfth century. But they 
steadily sapped it at its base by opposing to it the 
doctrine of universal brotherhood, and by infusing a 
spirit of humanity into all the relations of society.” 

Then this: “ The Church, which often seemed so 
haughty and so overbearing in its dealings with kings 
and nobles, never failed to listen to the poor and the 
oppressed; and for many centuries their protection 
was the foremost of all the objects of its policy.” 

Then this: “The history of the Middle Ages is 
the history of the gradual emancipation of man from 
every species of servitude in proportion as the influ- 
ence of religion became more penetrating and more 
universal.” 

Then this: “The unweary, unostentatious, and 
inglorious crusade of England against slavery may 
probably be regarded as amongst the three or four 
perfectly virtuous pages comprised in the history of 
nations.” 

These quotations are not taken from the pages of a 
history written by a Christian propagandist ; they are 
from Lecky. But they show carefully and accurately 
how our religion, our Bible, and the Revelation which 
lies behind them seem at first to take a civilization for 
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granted, and then work like a leaven inside that civili- 
zation until it is radically changed. 


x 

I come now to the second part of my subject. The 
Bible is more than the history or record of the process 
of a gradual revelation. It is also, to a considerable 
extent, itself the very substance of that revelation. 
That is what we mean when we consider the Bible 
more as prophecy than as history. 

The calling of God’s people is to become a King- 
dom of priests. A priest is an intermediary between 
God and man. A priest is one who approaches God 
on behalf of man, and who also approaches man on 
behalf of God. A priest, when approaching man on 


behalf of God, becomes a prophet, an inspired \ 


preacher, one who delivers a message from God to 
the people. That message may take any literary form; 
it may be poem or drama, letter or sermon, essay or 
maxim, law or vision or philosophy. 

The Bible, considered as history, is mere narrative. 
But even the most obviously historical portions are 
more than that. The Jews call the Books of Judges, 
of Samuel, of Kings, the earlier Prophets; and they 
are right in so doing. These books are not mere his- 
tory, but always an interpretation of history. Even 
what they omit, as well as what they say, constitutes 
an interpretation of history. Their perspective is not 
that of the secular historian. It is that of an inspired 
guide, tracing and following the thread of revelation 
amid all the mere mass of secular history. So all the 
Bible, when considered as prophecy, or as containing 
the substance of a revelation, is a treasury of mes- 
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sages, which may come under the form of visions or 
ideals, promises or hopes, answers or assurances, as- 
pirations or resolves, interpretations or laws. 

When the Bible is looked at in this way, we are 
more conscious of what we call “inspiration.” This 
power we feel more in the Books of Psalms or Job 
or Isaiah than in the Books of Kings or Judges or 
Chronicles; more in the New Testament than in the 
Old; more perhaps in the Gospels than in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

Prophecy is the “ revealing to us by His word and 
Spirit the Will of God for our salvation.” So the 
Shorter Catechism defines it in the case of our Lord. 
We may accept the definition, and extend it to every 
prophet and to all prophecy. The mass of the Bible 
when considered as “ prophecy ” is just that—the re- 
vealing to us the Will of God for our salvation. 

It should be noticed that we cannot regard proph- 
ecy as mere prediction. Although prediction is al- 
most always a part of prophecy, yet, taking the mass 
of prophecy into account, prediction is only a small 
part of it; one might say, only a secondary part of it. 
The law, I hold, was given first. Then came prophecy, 
a continual repetition and application and insistence 
upon the law, the endless preaching of the message 
from God. It appealed to the memories of the past. 
It held forth threats or promised blessings for the 
future. It unfolded the intentions of God with re- 
gard to the future. All its predictions—outside that 
unfolding of God’s intentions in the fullness of the 
times—are threats and promises, either for the imme- 
diate future, or for that more glorious future “ far 
on in summers that they did not see.” But, whether 


‘é 
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for the near future or for the more distant future, 
they were all merely a part of the general unfolding 
—the revelation to us of “the Will of God for our 
salvation.” 

XI 

These two aspects of the Bible—the Bible as his- 
tory and the Bible as prophecy—overlap, intermingle, 
run into each other. They are inseparable, though 
distinct ; more than that, they are so interwoven that 
sometimes one cannot even distinguish them. 

This is especially so in those mysterious passages at 
the very beginning and at the very end of Scripture— 
early Genesis and later Revelation, the picture of 
Paradise and the picture of the New Jerusalem. 
Those two passages are very like each other, and it 
is most difficult to say how far they are to be regarded 
as history and how far as prophecy. The same per- 
plexity occurs when we study the Book of Jonah, the 
Book of Job, the latter half of Isaiah, and the latter 
half of Daniel. 

Yet we know—as I said before—from the study of 
psychology that two phenomena may be often quite 
distinct, although inseparable. We should study the 
Bible as we study the mind in man. The Bible in the 
Kingdom has been likened to the mind in man. It has 
grown with his growing, and has gradually become an 
extraordinarily complex centre of unity and power 
and life within him, expressing all the meaning of his 
experience and conduct and character. 

“Just as the Church is both human and divine, so 
is the Bible. Just as the Church contains a divine 
power and revelation within a human history of sin 
and error, so does the Bible. Just as the Church is 
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complex and many-sided, like human nature and ex- 
perience, so is the Bible. Just as the connection and 
interaction of mind and body inside a man is hidden, 
so is it with the connection and interaction of Bible 
and Church inside what is called the Kingdom of 
God.” , 

At the same time we must never confuse the his- 
tory of the revelation to the people with the history 
of the religion of the people. The new Testament is 
the substance of a revelation as well as the record of 
a revelation. You can dig out from it a third thing, a 
thing which lies embedded in it, viz., the history of 
the religion of the early Church. Yet that third thing 
is quite distinct from the two former things. So is 
it with Israel. Even more so is it with Israel. The 
Old Testament is the history and the substance of a 
Revelation. You can dig down into that book, and 
gradually unearth a third thing, the history of the 
religion of Israel. But the history of revelation and 
the history of the religion of Israel are two very 
different matters. The critics are always confusing 
them, and trying to make out that they are one and 
the same thing. This is one of the most clever and 
most subtle ways in which the critics consciously or 
unconsciously falsify Scripture. 

A little thought would show how foolish and how 
unfair this is. But rationalizing critics do not believe 
in revelation at all. To them the only thing that mat- 
ters is the religion of the people, not the revelation 
from God to the people. To us the great thing is this 
revelation from God to the people; that revelation 
and its development are all-important. The some- 
what painful history of Israel which lies underneath 
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the revelation is interesting, but of comparatively 
small spiritual importance. It is because he does not 
realize this that Frazer’s book on the “ Folklore of 
the Old Testament” is of so little value in the study 
of Scripture. 

XII 

I have tried to point out to you what the Bible 
really is. I now come to my goal, the value of the 
Bible. Most may feel that the answer to this ques- 
tion is obvious from what has already been said. I 
shall, however, try to gather up into definite form 
what has been our experience of this value. 

For the Christian community in general: all Chris- 
tians feel that they cannot get on without it. Even the 
Roman Catholic section of the community feels this. 
And, although Protestants do not now use the Bible 
much, yet the organized Church does feel, in its teach- 
ing and in its worship, that somehow the Church of 
to-day does rest upon the Bible. We believe in the 
living voice of the living Church, in its life and con- 
tinuity through all the ages; yet beneath the Church, 
we feel, is that rock of Scripture, the foundation of 
our faith and conduct. 

For the indwidual man: we have found it to be a 
book of instruction and discipline, both for the organ- 
ized Church and the individual man. For that reason 
we feel it should be in the hands, not only of the offi- 
cial ministry, but also of all the people. That is the 
reason why we support the work of the Bible Socie- 
ties. We give the Bible to all men. 

As a means of grace: it is what we call a “ means 
of grace” to the individual man. That is to say, it is 
a divinely appointed “Tent of Meeting,” where the 
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Holy Spirit of God speaks to the spirit of man. We 
may open the Bible almost anywhere and be conscious 
that we are face to face with a message from God. 
It is almost like a telephone, with the Holy Spirit at 
the other end. 

Method of use: a man often asks how he should 
read the Bible. The answer is that, for daily use, he 
should always read the portions he likes best; but for 
study he should read one book at a time, and that con- 
secutively ; and in order to grasp the Bible as a whole 
it is well to try to read the books in their chronologi- 
cal order. 

For people generally: the Bible is an ethical and re- 
ligious stimulus to the life, literature, and ideal ambi- 
tions of the whole people. All our ethical standards 
as a people are based on Scripture. All our highest 
literature is impregnated with Scripture. Often we 
find that men who were pioneers in some great cause 
fell out with the Church, and became rebels against it. 
Yet we also find that these same men used to feed 
their souls on Scripture, and nourish their hopes on 
its promises. 

I have mentioned only five more obvious values. 
The Bible has other values as a part of literature and 
a ferment in history, but these are more secular. I 
have confined myself to its value for “ faith and con- 
duct.” As the Catechism puts it, it is to the Bible we 
look when we wish to find out how we may “ glorify 
and enjoy’ God. 

XII 

I have mentioned the more obvious values of Scrip- 
ture. Two other aspects of its value should also be 
noticed. 
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Scripture checks the luxuriance of wild growths 
within the Church. There seems to be a natural ten- 
dency in the religious man towards exuberance, both 
in doctrine and in worship. Scripture checks this ten- 
dency. Hence its special value for Protestant Chris- 
tianity. From the days of the Reformation it has 
acted as a check on the exuberance of Catholicism. 

Over against that we must admit that Scripture 
itself has similar dangers. All the modern “ freak” 
religions, wherever operating, claim to be founded on 
Scripture. Hence we must admit that the use of the 
Bible itself needs a check from the common conscious- 
ness of the Christian community and of the organized 
Church. Without some such check, pure Biblical indi- 
vidualism tends to run riot. 

The Bible, and the Church, and the Christianized 
community do interest and interplay, partly checking, 
partly stimulating, partly interpreting each other. 

It would be wrong, as well as unwise, not to point 
out this disadvantage of the spread of the Bible. 
While we are estimating its value we must also look 
at its dangers. The Bible is used to encourage the 
multiplication of small sects, and of what are some- 
times called “ freak religions.” I do not care to name 
or describe any, but we all know that whenever we 
meet one who holds peculiar or eccentric views on re- 
ligion, that man always defends his views by elabo- 
rate proofs from Scripture. 

These two subordinate effects of the Bible are not 
so obvious to the ordinary man, but theologians and 
sociologists and students of history realize their im- 
portance. It has been said that all our heresies we 
owe to the Bible. I should reply by saying that all 
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our medicines also we owe to the Bible. But the cord 
is really threefold. It is the Bible, along with the 
Church and with the Christian community, which 
builds up the kingdom of God among men. 

While, then, we cannot speak too highly of the 
value of the Bible, we must admit that it is a danger- 
ous book. There are always people whose natural ten- 
dency is to break away and become mere free lances. 
Such people are encouraged by the Bible. They use 
the Bible to justify their eccentricity. 


XIV 

I have shown what the Bible is, and I have tried 
to estimate its value in the experience of Christen- 
dom. I wish now to point out a few remarkable facts 
which form a supplement to our examination. 

If what I have been saying is true, then there is 
some essential and intrinsic difference between the 
Bible and the sacred books belonging to the various 
non-Christian religions; and that difference is seen 
both in substance and in method. There is hardly any 
other basic religious book you can compare with it at 
all. At least I know of none. I have read some of the 
Confucian, some of the Buddhist, some of the Hindu 
writings, some of the Koran, as well as many of the 
Wisdom of the East series. I went to these books 
with great expectations, but I have been profoundly 
disappointed; I have felt that comparison with the 
Bible is out of the question. 

Another notable fact is that the Bible consists of 
sixty-six books bound together, and, although the 
sixty-six are distinct, each from each, they do as a 
whole possess the most extraordinary unity. If we 
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compare them with what are called the Apocryphal 
books, or with the Apostolic Fathers, or with that re- 
markable and once most popular book of devotion 
called “The Shepherd of Hermas,” we are conscious 
of a strange and unaccountable difference between the 
Bible and these near relatives and neighbors. The 
difference is not only in tone and atmosphere, but in 
originality, in strength, and in genius. 

Another thing which has struck me is the time 
covered by these sixty-six books. Between Abram 
and the Apostle John we have a period of over two 
thousand years. It took two thousand years to pro- 
duce the Bible. Yet all that period, with all its 
growth, and with all its internal differences of civili- 
zation and race and language and environment, is 
bound together into one unity of development in the 
pages of this single volume. 

Notwithstanding this extraordinary unity within 
the Bible, there are also within it the most wonderful 
differences, due, probably, to progressive develop- 
ment in the revelation; for the revelation which lies 
behind the Bible was a gradually growing and divinely 
guided process, covering over two thousand years. 
These differences may be due also to changes in the 
natural environment; that environment underwent 
great change in the years which lie between the civili- 
zations of the Nile and the Euphrates of the ancient 
world and the Graeco-Roman Empire of modern 
times. 

This variety in unity seems almost to increase the 
value of the Bible. It certainly makes its appeal more 
universal. The Bible, some one has said, is like a sea 
in which a child can wade or an elephant swim. There 
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is no age or color, rank or language, race or social 
position, or degree of culture or mental ability, which 
debars a man from the Bible. A negro child can get 
his message out of it, and a Newton can get his. 
There seems to be no kind of human being who can- 
not be attracted and enlightened thereby. 

I have found, for instance, that converts from 
Judaism estimate the books of the New Testament 
differently from the way we Gentiles do. There is an 
appeal to them in some New Testament books which 
we hardly appreciate, while those books which move 
and hold us may scarcely affect them. So, I imagine, 
it may be with all converts from non-Christian re- 
ligions. The Bible has something for all and a dif- 
ferent portion for each. 


XV 
Another extraordinary thing about the Bible is that 
it is a selection. I have referred to this before, but I 
must do so again. Surrounding this selected body of 
literature called the Bible there was in ancient times 
a large quantity of similar and cognate literature 
which never was included in the Bible. Now that 
separation of the Bible from the literature surround- 
ing it seems to us, in these latter days, to be quite jus- 
tified by the nature of the Bible itself ; there seems to 
be almost a chasm between the Bible and the literature 
out of which it was selected. 
The best summary of what happened is best given 
by a quotation from the late Professor Sanday: 
“ The forming of the Canon was not only a process 
of collection and accretion, but even more a process 
of reduction and contraction. What a number of 
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works circulated among the Churches of the second 
century !—all enjoying a greater or less degree of 
authority, only to lose it: in the way of Gospels— 
those according to the Hebrews, according to the 
Egyptians, according to Peter; in the way of Acts— 
the Travels of the Apostles, the Preaching of Peter, 
the Acts of Paul, the Acts of Paul and Thekla; in 
the way of Epistles—one and two Clement, and 
Barnabas ; an allegory like The Shepherd of Hermas, 
a manual like the Didache, an apocalypse like that of 
Peter. Truly it may be said that here, too, the last 
was first and the first last. Several of these works had 
a circulation and a popularity considerably in excess of 
that of some of the books now included in the Canon. 

“Tt was certainly a wonderful feat on the part of 
the early Church to have by degrees sifted out this 
mass of literature. It is still more wondereful that it 
should not have discarded—at least so far as the New 
Testament is concerned—one single work which after 
generations have found cause to look back on with any 
regret. Most valuable, no doubt, many of them may 
be for enabling us to reconstruct the history of the 
times, but there is not one which at this moment, we 
should say, possessed a real claim to be invested with 
the authority of the Canon.” ; 

With that careful judgment of Sanday’s we must 
all agree. The assembling of the books of the Bible 
from among all the cognate literature was a wonder- 
ful process, a supernatural process under a super- 
natural guidance. The Bible was a stone hewn out 
of the mountain without hands, and that stone has 
become a great mountain and has filled the whole 
earth. God not only guided certain men to write cer- 
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tain books, but He also guided other men uncon- 
sciously and instinctively to choose these books, sepa- 
rate them from their companions, and set them apart to 
be the Word of God for all mankind. 


XVI 

There has been developed, within the last few gen- 
erations, a new way of looking at Scripture. That 
new way of regarding Scripture is called the Critical 
Study of Scripture. Although the roots of this study 
go back to the days of the Reformation, and, indeed, 
much farther than that, yet it is chiefly within the last 
fifty years that this method has become predominant. 
Previously Scripture had been used from a devotional 
point of view, and texts had been quoted from it pro- 
miscuously for ecclesiastical or theological purposes. 
But the effort seriously made in a definite way last 
century was to get at the actual history, meaning, and 
teaching of the Sacred Books. 

This critical study of Scripture has branched out 
into four distinct departments which I have already 
described. But a school of critics has arisen whom 
we cannot call scientific. They unite to some extent 
the methods of the Higher and of the Historical Criti- 
cism. But they are wholly subjective,and rationalistic, 
while they seem opposed to all objective evidence sup- 
plied by archaeology. These form the school of De- 
structive Critics; under their auspices there have 
arisen dozens of wild-cat theories about the history of 
the past. These destructive critics are chiefly German, 
although now, under the title of “ Modernist,” many 
may be found in England or in America. Each of 
these destructive critics tries to destroy his predeces- 
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sor’s theories, and himself to bring forth something 
more incredible and more outrageous. But ninety-five 
per cent. of their theories would destroy the value of 
Scripture altogether, for they are based on the ra- 
tionalistic assumption that there never has been any 
revelation at all. 

In that case, of course, the Bible which claims to 
be’a record of a supernatural revelation is necessarily 
false. But we as believers reject all that Destructive 
Criticism, together with its method of treating the 
evidence. It is not science. It is merely an anti- 
religious speculation about the past. The rationalists 
and ourselves are necessarily in opposite camps. We 
assume that there has been a revelation. They assume 
that there has not. Professor J. E. McFadyen, for 
instance, writing in the “ Hibbert Journal” for July, 
1923, does not seem to accept any Old Testament 
miracle. He illustrates the destructive school. On the 
other hand, Dr. Milligan, one of the leading scholars 
in the Church of Scotland, holds that “ much of the 
tendency of criticism has been to come back close to 
the traditional views, not in deference to mere out- 
ward authority, but as the result of the most thorough- 
going scientific inquiry.” That illustrates the saner 
and more reverent school of critics. 


XVII 
But we feel that we must not merely search and 
use the Scriptures. Our Lord, when rebuking the 
Pharisees, said to them that they did search the 
Scriptures, for they thought that in the mere letter 
of the text of Scripture they would find eternal life. 
“ But,” said He, “the Scriptures really testify of Me; 
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I have the gift of eternal life; yet you will not come 
to Me that you may receive this eternal life.” 

So, even to-day, there is such a thing as Bibliolatry, 
there is a worship of the mere text of Scripture, 
which may come as an impediment between a man 
and truth. So also with Church worship and ecclesi- 
olatry. The Church, like the Bible, may come as an 
impediment between a man and Christ. It is possible 
for a man to know all Scripture off by heart, and 
yet to be blind to what Scripture really means. How- 
ever highly we Christians may esteem Church or 
Scripture, we must never put them before or above or 
in place of Christ Himself. 

The Bible is the written Word of God. But it 
points to an unwritten Word of God behind itself, 
an actual, real historic revelation of God to man. 
That unwritten Word of God again finds its climax 
and perfect expression in the Incarnate Word of God 
and His Holy’Spirit. For the end of all the ways of 
God is not an idea, nor even a book of ideas. It is | 
a body. “A body didst Thou prepare for Me,” said 
the Son when He came among us. “ Bodiliness is the 
end of all the ways of God.” 


Xi 
AUTHORITY OF RELIGION 


I 

O begin with, I must distinguish between the 
: Religion of Philosophy and the Philosophy 
of Religion. These, although quite distinct, 
are often confused. Some people never realize the 
distinction. Others do realize it, but they forget it. 
As this distinction is of great importance I must say 

something about it. 

When a thinker such as Spinoza or Leibniz, Kant 
or Hegel, Caird or Alexander, develops a philosophy 
of the universe, and then, as a final step, develops 
his idea of God, that process and that conclusion 
give his religion of philosophy. The fundamental 
fact is his philosophy. His religion is merely the last 
step in that philosophy. It is the product of his own 
brain. It is not really a religion at all. It does not 
claim to be based on any revelation, nor even on any 
intuition, nor on any instinct. Such a philosopher 
does not claim any communion with God as an 
actually existing entity. He merely develops what he 
calls his idea of God. Now a man’s idea of God is 
as different from God Himself as a man’s idea of a 
wife is different from a wife herself. A man’s idea 
of God is merely a thought in his brain, but actual 
communion with God as a living person is part of a 


man’s life. He lays hold on that fact, the fact of 
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God’s presence, either by intuition, or by instinct, or 
by revelation. But, once laid hold of, it reacts on 
him. He and God have communion with each other, 
God becomes part of his experience, and he becomes 
part of God’s experience. 

Leaving, then, on one side all philosophers with 
their ideas—for the ideas are only thoughts, and are 
not part of external reality—let us look out on reality 
itself. Let us examine the world of men and their 
experience. We find, speaking generally, that all men 
have a religion. Religion is as much a fact in their 
experience and their life as is sleep or growth or 
memory. It is like art or knowledge or daily work. 
It is something men do and by which they live. 
Prayer and sacrifice are as real and as universal as 
making fire or using tools. 

Now, that universal fact in the lives of men called 
religion we can examine and describe and analyze. 
We can therefore develop a history of religion, a 
science of religion, a philosophy of religion. We can 
do this just in the same way in which we can develop 
a history of agriculture, or a science of chemistry, or 
a philosophy of art. 

I have nothing to do then with the philosopher’s 
religion—the religion of philosophy. But I have to 
do with the philosophy of the common man’s religion. 
In that common man’s religion there is a fact called 
Authority. I wish to deal with that problem of 
Authority in religion, and especially with the problem 
of Authority in the Christian religion. 

The Christian religion, it must be remembered, 
claims to be, not only a religion of revelation, but the 
one supreme religion of revelation. We assent to that 
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claim. So we may call Christianity, with its parent the 
Hebrew religion, the religion of revelation. For reve- 
lation runs back through Israel to Moses, to Abram, 
even to times and men earlier than they. Also it runs 
forward to the widely-branched Church of the pres- 
ent day. The whole process from Abram until to-day 
we may call revelation, while the heart and centre of 
the process is what we call Christianity. 


Il 

Inside this religion of revelation, before the time of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and in the time between the 
two testaments, there was a conflict of two religious 
authorities. It was a conflict of the Temple against 
the Book; of the Priest against the Rabbi. 

Some would remove this conflict back into Old 
Testament times, and trace there a competition for 
power between the priest and the prophet. Some 
would go farther back still, and find a kind of oppo- 
sition between Elohism and Jehovism. But I need 
not go into these speculative and disputed theories. 
I start with the period just prior to our Lord. In 
those days there was a competition between priest and 
rabbi as to which was to hold authority in religion 
qver the people. The rabbi was the man of the Book; 
the priest was the man of the Temple. 

The priests, or at least the leading ones, were mostly 
Sadducees. This meant that they were worldly and 
rationalistic in their religion. The rabbis were mostly 
Pharisees. This meant that they were very orthodox 
and particular, and even fanatical in all their obedi- 
ence to the tradition and the law of the past. 

Then inside the Rabbinic movement itself there 
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developed another conflict. This was the opposition 
between the legalist Pharisee and the apocalyptic 
Pharisee. Both looked for the coming of the Mes- 
siah, but with a marked difference. The legalist 
Pharisee believed that, after the law had been per- 
fectly kept, even for one day, the Messiah would 
then come. The apocalyptic Pharisee believed that 
the law would never be perfectly kept, but that the 
Messiah might come any time. Then, when He came, 
He would make all things new, and would bring in 
the perfect keeping of the law. 


Il 

Well, the Messiah came ; and He brought a new fac- 
tor into the conflict. That was the factor of Liberty— 
spiritual Liberty. Not the external keeping of a 
law, but spiritual, individual liberty, was His secret 
and His contribution to the great problem of author- 
ity in religion. He reverenced the external law and 
the written word as manifesting the will and charac- 
ter of God, and He maintained that it would be ful- 
filled. But neither rabbi nor priest, neither Temple 
nor Book, was to Him the seat of authority. “Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect ”— 
that was the way of obedience to authority which He 
pointed out. 

This remarkable method of spiritual liberty showed 
Him to be more akin to the prophet than to the 
rabbi; more a user of the Old Testament than of the 
Talmud of those days. He was a continuer of the 
Old Testament spirit, but He was a rebel against the 
legalist spirit which enslaved the mind of even the 
best rabbis. 
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He was on the side of the apocalyptic rabbi as 
against the legalist rabbi. He was on the side of the 
rabbi or Pharisee as against the Sadducee. But He 
was on the side of the prophet and the Old Testament 
as against the rabbi. He was on the side of spiritual 
liberty in communion with the Father against any ex- 
ternal authority whatever. 


IV 

Hence all the days of His ministry there was con- 
flict between Him and the Pharisee. He stood for 
liberty ; the Pharisee stood for obedience to authority, 

Then, after our Lord died, the conflict continued. 
The warfare between Paul on the one hand and 
Peter and James on the other was the same war be- 
tween liberty and authority. ‘We have the whole 
battle recorded in the Epistle to the Galatians: on the 
one side individual liberty, guided by the interior 
presence of the Holy Spirit of God; on the other 
the external authority of the law, binding on all pious 
and obedient men. 


After the apostolic days the conflict still continued. 


The Montanists fought the same battle as against the 
organized Church. Centuries afterwards Hus and 
the Church fell out over the same difficulty. Again, 
some few generations later, Luther and the Papacy 
reverted to the old battle-ground. 

So that we may say that all through the ages this 
war has gone on—the war between Liberty and Au- 
thority ; between the liberty of the Spirit and the ex- 
ternal authority of the Temple or the Book. 

This conflict culminated, for the time being, in 
Protestantism. And yet, no sooner had Protestant- 
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ism settled down and put its house in order than the 
old conflict broke out once again within the very 
walls of Protestantism itself. 


V 

Accordingly, we can say that the fundamental spir- 
itual principle of Protestant Christianity is Liberty. 
Negatively we call that Liberty of Conscience; posi- 
tively we call it the Inner Light. This essential 
Protestant principle was seen at first most clearly 
and most definitely in the Quakers. Hence Moehler, 
in his great work on Symbolics, treats the Quaker 
as the one who shows most truly the essence of 
Protestantism. 

Protestantism was not a new thing. It was the 
continuation and the successful outburst of the spirit 
which had always been in the Church. Wyclif and 
Hus, Francis and Savonarola, monasticism generally, 
was always at first a revolt against the authority and 
the dominant custom of the Church. After a time, 
generally, all such movements fell back into the 
Church, becoming just one more custom of the coun- 
try, and serving to buttress the thing they had once 
revolted against. But at first the new departure was 
generally a revival, an outburst, a revolt, an upspring- 
ing of spiritual liberty against the external routine and 
the authority of Church ordinances. So Protestant- 
ism was merely the most successful of all these out- 
bursts, the most obvious, the most pronounced, and the 
most continuous of all those manifestations of spir- 
itual liberty. 

Hence our instinct—and it is a true one—connects 
Protestantism more with our Lord Jesus Christ than 
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with the external Church; more with St. Paul than 
with the other apostles; more with Pentecost than 
even with the life of our Lord; and more with the 
Epistles than with the Gospels. 

That may seem a bold thing to say, but I am per- 
suaded that it is true. I think that the creed and 
teaching, the doctrine and faith, of the Protestant 
Church are connected more with the Epistles than 
with the Gospels. That is the truth, and probably all 
the truth, in the much-abused saying that Paul, not 
Jesus, was the founder of Christianity. Our Prot- 
estant Christianity is built upon the Epistle to the 
Romans in a way in which it is not built upon the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


VI 

But in this imperfect world of ours pure liberty 
spells anarchy. Whatever in the providence of God 
may lie hid for future revelation, in the meantime, 
and under our earthly conditions in this dispensation, 
pure liberty means anarchy. If a man say, “I am 
not going to take account of any other man at all. 
I acknowledge no creed or confession or organized 
Church court. J am going to claim for my conscience 
perfect liberty, and am going just to guide myself 
by the inner light of the Holy Spirit of God,” then 
that man is an anarchist. He has asserted the liberty 
of the individual until it becomes pure self-will. 

Hence all those Churches which are founded on this 
spirit of liberty, all those Churches which most truly 
express the genius of Protestantism, show the faults 
of anarchy. These are free thought, heresies, schisms, 
sects, divisive courses, all the self-will and opiniona- 


archy undoultedly is the sin of Protestantism. 

On such Churches then, most of all, there lies the 
daty—the special duty—of finding some principle of 
authority. The Roman Catholic Church does not feel 
the call of that duty. She most dosely continues the 
authoritative system of the Middle Ages. Authority 
—external authority—is of the very essence of her 
life. But the Protestant Church and the Protestant 
theology feel the supreme need of developing some 
principle of authority. Protestantism feels it must 
do that, or perish through dissension. 


VII 

‘What, then, for the Protestant Christian is the 
ultimate source of authority? 

The answer is, ~“ The Spirit of Jesus” or “ The 
Holy Spirit of God” 

That fact, that wery important fact, we all know 
and admit. Our knowledge of God, of His ways and 
His nature, does not come to us from our own ideas 
Of opitiions or guesses or speculations. It is revealed 
to us by God Himself. It is authentic, and has au- 
thority. The guarantor, the source, and the medium 
of that authoritative revelation is the Holy Spirit. 
Also the revelation itself is a thing given. We study 
it as scientists study Nature. That means that we 
accept it as a fact, we examine it and try to under- 
stand it, we try to find out and master its laws. As 
with Nature, so with God. We find out the laws, 
then we learn to obey them; thus we are said to use 
and even to master them. While thus studying and 
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trying to understand these laws of God, we all admit 
that the supreme source of the authoritative revela- 
tion of these laws is the Holy Spirit. 

So that we may almost say that we have two kinds 
of ultimate authority. We have the authority of the 
Holy Spirit, and we have the authority of the revela- 
tion He gave us. So also with the delegated au- 
thority on the plane of human life. On this plane 
of human life also we have two kinds of authority. 
We have the authority of the medium used by the 
Holy Spirit, and we have the authority of the message 
He gave us through human speech. 

For that Holy Spirit must have some human coun- 
terpart, some human medium or vehicle, some obvious 
means of action on the human plane. Hence arises 
the human authority in religion, or we may call it the 
divine authority on the human plane. 

There are, then, these four, constituting this dual 
system. There is the Holy Spirit and His revelation, 
with the authority of both; there is also the human 
medium, with its message, with the delegated au- 
thority of both. 

This dual system acts in harmony. But the ulti- 
mate principle of the harmony is not that the human 
is a mere mechanism through which the divine acts. 
No, the ultimate principle of the harmonious action 
is the presupposition we all make of the real likeness 
and the true intercommunion between God and man. 
That likeness and intercommunion I have called a pre- 
supposition. This means that, although we cannot 
prove it, we believe it to be a fact. It is one of the 
basic facts with which we start our inquiry. It is 
witnessed to intuitively by the human spirit; it is 
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witnessed to in many places in the revelation itself; 
it is also witnessed to by the speculation and the 
philosophy of the human reason. 


VII 

I pass, then, from the Holy Spirit and His revela- 
tion, which constitute the ultimate authority, to the 
human medium and its message, which constitute the 
subordinate or delegated authority on the plane of 
human life. 

Now, this human authority has two aspects or two 
distinct elements. These are quite distinct, yet they 
are both interrelated and interacting. We may call 
them the Form and the Matter of revelation; or the 
“Who” and the “ What” of revelation. 

The Form is the ‘Who of revelation—the vehicle, 
the medium, the repository through whom the Holy 
Spirit works. The Matter is the What of revelation 
—the content, the message, the substance which the 
Holy Spirit gives. 

And each of these has a peculiar aspect in its au- 
thority. The Who of revelation, that living being 
through whom the revelation comes, has an authority 
to which we bow. The What of revelation, the actual 
words and sayings, have an authority which we accept. 

This analysis in its bare brevity we owe to W. P. 
Paterson. When we develop it more fully we find 
that, in reality, our historic revelation involves nine 
elements. These are the people or race or nation to 
whom the revelation comes, the medium or prophet 
through whom it comes, the message or revelation it- 
self, the disciples or recipients who accept the revela- 
tion, the record of the revelation—including the form- 
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ing of the literature, with its selection and preserva- 
tion—the interpreter or preacher who explains the 
message, and the hearer or user who applies it to his 
life. 

All these nine, we may say, are guided by the Holy 
Spirit. The whole operation in all its parts is super- 
natural. 

But, following Paterson, we shall in the meantime 
reduce these nine to two—the medium and the 
message. 

IX 

Who, then, is the human medium through whom 
the Holy Spirit’s revealing activity works? 

It might be specially chosen and specially endowed 
men. That is the claim made for prophet and apostle. 

Or it might be a very receptive soul. That is the 
claim made by the Quaker who claims the possession 
of the Inner Light. 

Or it might be an organic society, culminating in 
aman. That is the claim made by the Ultramontane 
section of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Or it might be a book. That is the claim of 
modern Protestantism. 

Or it might be a combination of some of these. 
That is the claim made by the more High Church 
section of Anglicans. 

x 

Now, if the question of the medium of revelation 
be answered in terms of the general principle of 
Protestantism, and if we say that the one medium 
is always a Book, then at once a new question arises 
as to who is responsible for the interpretation of the 
Book. 
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For a Book cannot answer questions. It cannot 
explain itself. It cannot add to itself. It is fixed 
once and for all. Therefore we need an interpreter. 
Thus in the Presbyterian Church the interpreter of 
the Book is the Confession of Faith prepared by the 
Westminster Divines in 1648. That, again, has been 
modified by a Declaratory Act. It may be further 
modified as the years go by. For the Supreme Court 
of the Church, the General Assembly, is really our 
interpreter, whose decisions we all accept. 

So, then, this interpreter of the Book becomes a 
medium himself. He becomes a kind of prophet, one 
to whom the message comes. Just there is the great 
difficulty of distinguishing between the prophet and 
the preacher, or between the prophet and the Church 
Court. 

The one is the direct medium of revelation; the 
other is only the interpreter of a revelation already 
given and accepted. Yet the interpreter—especially if 
he be an outstanding man, one of great wisdom and 
personality, or if it be a very representative council 
—tends to become to us almost a kind of prophet, 
almost a direct medium of revelation from the Holy 
Spirit Himself. 

That difficulty at once brings us to the distinctions 
which have been drawn by the theology of the past. 
We find that we must separate Inspiration from As- 
sistance. So we say that Inspiration is the technical 
term used to distinguish the work or help or influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit on the medium. Also we may 
say that Assistance is the technical term used to de- 
scribe the work or help, or influence of the Holy 
Spirit on the interpreter. We do not claim Inspira- 
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tion for the Westminster Divines or for our Supreme 
Church Courts of to-day, but we do claim Assistance. 

We must cling to these two terms in order to avoid 
confusion. We always speak of the inspiration of 
the medium, the prophet, or apostle. But we speak 
of the assistance granted to the interpreter, to the 
preacher, or the exegete, or the Church Council. 
That is a most useful distinction. Those who neglect 
it fall into confusion of thought. 


XI 

Now we go on to ask concerning the Interpreter ” 
the same question which we asked concerning the 
Medium. Who so possesses the authoritative assist- 
ance from the Holy Spirit as to be able to interpret 
the Book? 

The answer may be of various kinds. It might be, 
as in the claim made by the Ultramontane Catholic 
Church, “‘a society culminating in a man.” <A very 
similar claim is made by the Salvation Army. Or 
the answer might be, “‘ Just each individual Christian 
man.” That was the claim made by the Quaker and 
the Anabaptist in the times immediately succeeding 
the Reformation. That claim is still made to-day by 
some extreme individualists inside each Protestant 
body. There are still some men who claim that each 
interprets Scripture for himself. 

These two answers I have given as the extreme 
answers. The one represents the extreme of the or- 
ganized society called the Church. The other repre- 
sents the extreme of that personal Christianity which 
resides in the heart of each believer. But neither of 
these is the true Protestant answer, although some- 
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times our Protestant answers do seem to favor ex- 
treme individualism. 

In order to find out the true answer we must ask 
ourselves another question. Who in the past, what 
authority in the past, what human authority in the 
past, fixed and determined the Canon of Scripture? 
What human authority discovered and determined 
the wrongness of polygamy and of slavery? What 
human authority discovered and fixed the legitimacy 
of taking interest on money? Who is going to deter- 
mine the various questions concerning the divine law 
of marriage? What human authority is going to dis- 
cover and determine the divine law concerning the 
methods of making and using money? Or concern- 
ing the position of women in the Church? 

Obviously in all these matters the individual does 
not go by his own inner light. The matter is fixed 
somehow by the whole community. Also the com- 
munity, in determining these questions and such as 
these, tries to find out the will and law of God. It 
acts as an authoritative interpreter of Scripture. 

When we come to see clearly who settled the diffi- 
cult questions in the past, then, and not till then, shall 
we be able to find out who really possesses authority 
in interpreting revelation. 


XII 
For these questions, and such as these, cannot be 
said to be really determined by the action of that 
organized society called the Church. Nor are they, 
as a matter of fact, determined by each man acting 
for himself according to the opinion of his individual 
conscience. They are determined by something larger 
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and deeper and more inclusive than either the Church 
or the individual. They are determined by the grow- 
ing consciousness of the Christianized community— 
as a whole. . 

We must distinguish the Christianized community 
as a whole, first, from the definite legislative body 
called a Church, and second, from the personal, indi- 
vidual believer. So also we must distinguish the 
public opinion of the Christian community as a whole 
from the definite legislation enacted by any branch 
of the Church, and also from the personal and pri- 
vate convictions of any individual man. 

It is the Christian community as a whole which 
has, through all the ages, been acting as the inter- 
preter of the Christian revelation. Sometimes that 
Christian community as a whole spoke through the 
decision of the organized Church; sometimes it spoke 
through the mouth and influence of some one remark- 
able man. But it was not the mouthpiece which it 
used ; it was the Christian community itself as a whole 
that really settled the interpretation of the revelation. 

In illustration, | may quote here the words of Dr. 
Milligan: “ The gradual selection of the New Testa- 
ment literature from the added growth of Apocryphal 
matter, and its consolidation into a Canon, were due 
to no decree of a General Council, but to the con- 
sensus sanctorum, the general consciousness of the 
Christian Church, and the practice of the whole body 
of the faithful.” 

XIII 

Hitherto we have been trying to find out the 
method of the Holy Spirit’s action so far as both the 
medium and the interpreter are concerned. But now 
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we have to make a bold assumption. We have to 
assume that the method of the action of the Holy 
Spirit in the present is much the same as it was in 
the past. That is a big assumption, but we can make 
no other. 

Yet we have to notice surface changes in the out- 
ward appearance of the Holy Spirit’s action. For 
instance, the medium called Prophet or Apostle in the 
past has become the medium called the Book in the 
present. The one has passed into the other. The 
official deeds and words of the one have become the 
written deeds and words of the other. Now, that 
change is one of extraordinary importance. It must 
not be passed over lightly. We must face what it 
means ; we must examine it carefully. 

We must ask every one to put to himself this ques- 
tion and to think on the answer with ae “Ts the 
Bible the medium for to-day, just as Apostle or 
Prophet was for the past?” And if men answer 
“Yes,” then we must go on to ask, “ Who, then, is 
the interpreter? For there is a difference between a 
Book and a Person.” But if they answer, “ No,” 
then we must press them with an alternative ques- 
tion. We must ask, “ Who, then, is the true suc- 
cessor to the medium of the past? Who is the true 
medium of to-day?” 

Men must settle that problem in their minds before 
they can advance another step. Do we to-day accept 
the Bible as the medium of revelation from God, or 
have we something better than the Bible? 

To sum up our position, then, so far as this part of 
the discussion is concerned: 

The Holy Spirit is the ultimate source of authority. 


t 
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The Book is the ultimate human medium, that is, for 
us men in these days. It is to us what prophet and 
apostle were for the men of old. 

The Christian community as a whole is the ulti- 
mate human interpreter. Although his independent 
opinion may guide one man for the time being, and a 
Church Court may guide another man, yet the ulti- 
mate settler of all questions is the growing conscious- 
ness of the Christian community as a whole. 

The Holy Spirit, the Book, the Christian com- 
munity, are our three authorities. The one is the 
source, the other the medium, the third the interpreter. 


XIV 

Now we must pass from the Who to the What, 
from the Medium to the Message. Here we must 
repeat to some extent, for we arrive at similar con- 
clusions. As with the Who, so with the What. As 
with the Medium, so with the Message. As with the 
form, so with the matter. As with the inspiration of 
the medium and the assistance to the interpreter, so 
with the inspiration of the message and the assist- 
ance to the interpretation. | 

Hence our principles now take this form. The 
Holy Spirit’s message is the ultimate authority for 
the Content of Revelation. But that Content is, for 
us men of to-day and on the plane of human thought 
and action, determined by the Content of the Bible. 

As I said before, this second principle is one of 
extreme importance. We must settle it first. Are 
we or are we not going to take the Content of the 
Bible as the revelation of God’s nature, God’s will, 
God’s character, God’s conduct, God’s attitude 
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towards man? Or have we some other solution, as 
well as some other guide, in these diffieult and hidden 
matters? 

Here also we must pause to note carefully the dis- 
tinction between the Bible as Medium and the Bible 
as Message. 

I have already dealt with the Bible as Medium or 
vehicle or repository, as if it were a living voice or 
even a person; and I have shown that, it being really 
a book instead of a person, there is always need of 
an interpreter. I have now to deal with the actual 
matter contained in the Bible, as being the Message 
or Substance or Content of Revelation. 

These two are quite different, although they tend 
to run into each other and become confused. We 
should keep them distinct in our minds. That was so 
in ancient times, and should be so to-day. The dis- 
ciples of a Jeremiah or a Paul took up a certain 
attitude towards their leader or teacher. Then be- 
cause of that attitude towards him personally as their 
master or medium, they went on to receive and study 
his message as binding on them. The authority of 
the master\passed into the authority of the message, 
while both \depended on the authority of that Holy 
Spirit who tnspired both. We have analogous phe- 
nomena in the case of Buddha or Mohammed, or 
Confucius or the Bab, or even Christ Himself. Al- 
ways it is first the authority of the medium, then the 
authority of the message. That seems to be the way 
in which the human mind works. 

So with the Bible. It comes to us, not as a mere 
manuscript dug up in some old ruin, but as a living 
and continuous voice out of the past. You may al- 
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most call it a living person, and say that it comes to 
us surrounded by its work and life in history. We 
do not discover it for ourselves. It is put before us 
and taught to us by a previous generation. From our 
childhood we bow down to it as authority. Then, be- 
cause we first have accepted it as an authoritative 
messenger, we go on to study and accept its message. 
Just as in the case of prophet or apostle of old the 
authority of the medium passes into the authority of 
the message, the authority of the Who becomes the 
authority of the What. 


XV 

The question then arises, “ What is the Content of 
the Bible?” or “ What is the essential Content of the 
Bible?” and “ How did men find out what was the 
essential Content of the Bible?” and “ What were 
the steps in the gradual unfolding of the essential 
Content of the Bible?” That at once brings us to 
the discoveries gradually made by the Christian com- 
munity. 

For the Bible has an essential Content as distinct 
from its accidental qualities, and the discovery of that 
essential Content has been, and still is, a gradual 
process. 

Here at once we feel that we are in a difficulty. 
Of course we are. The Bible is a difficult book. 
Only the thoughtless imagines that it is all plain sail- 
ing. Only the rationalist imagines that he can under- 
stand a miracle, and only the careless thinks that all 
the teaching of Scripture is on the same plane, and 
all equally obvious. But we must not avoid difficul- 
ties. We must not camouflage them. We must admit 
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them, face them, try to understand them, and then 
try to see our way through them. 

The essential Content, then, of the message con- 
tained in the Bible is what has been discovered and 
unfolded, grasped and held continuously by the Chris- 
tian community as a whole. It is not necessarily held 
because it is the opinion of any special individual 
thinker, nor even because it is the formulated judg- 
ment of any portion of the organized society, but it 
is held because it has been the gradual discovery and 
working principle of the growing consciousness of the 
Christian community as a whole. 

The Bible is the authoritative medium for us men 
of to-day, therefore its Content, its essential Content, 
is the authoritative message. It is the Christian com- 
munity which is the authoritative interpreter of 
Scripture, and which settles definitely what is the 
essential Content of Scripture; and therefore it is the 
public opinion’ or decision of the Christian com- 
munity which becomes the authoritative interpretation 
of Scripture. 

To see this let us examine a few instances. Think 
of the gradually achieved results as to the Content of 
Revelation on the following questions: The question 
of the Canon of Scripture, as to whether it should 
include the Apocrypha or not. Then the question as 
to the mode of the Incarnation, viz, through a virgin 
birth. Then the question as to the mode of the 
Resurrection, viz., through a transfigured body. Then 
the question as to the true deity of our Lord as dis- 
tinct from His mere divinity. Then the question as 
to the true personality of the Holy Spirit. 

All these questions, one is inclined to say, are prac- 
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tically settled. Yet even to this day some of them 
are hardly settled. On some of them we cannot 
surely say that a settlement has been reached by 
Christendom as a whole as to what really is the rev- 
elation contained in Scripture. 

Many would say, then, that all such unsettled ques- 
tions belong to the unessential or accidental parts of 
our revelation, while on the real essentials of revela- 
tion all the Christianized community is united. One 
might press this distinction and this method still far- 
ther. One might make a collection of all those prin- 
ciples revealed in the Bible on which both Protestants 
and Catholics are agreed, and then say that these 
alone are the essential Content of Revelation, as de- 
termined by the consensus or public opinion of the 
whole Christian community. 

It is that Christian community working and grow- 
ing and learning continuously through the centuries 
of history which gradually settles what is the essen- 
tial Content of Scripture. Gradually Christendom 
makes up its mind, gradually its decision is perceived 
and accepted, and gradually men come to see that 
there is no appeal to anything higher. It is the de- 
cision of the Christian community, for example, 
which has gradually arrived at the position that 
miracle and inspiration are of the essence of a divine 
revelation. 

XVI 

Even, however, if we took all or most of these 
questions as practically settled, and as therefore being 
essential parts of the Content of the Revelation 
granted us by God, still there are many unsettled as 
yet. I have picked out about a score of them: 
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1. The time and manner of observing the day of 
rest. 

2. The whole question of the administration of 
the sacraments. 

3. The whole question as to Church government 
and worship. 

4. The Parousia, or Second Advent. 

5. The meaning and fulfilment of Prophecy. 

6. The Kenosis, or self-emptying of the Son of 
God. 

7. The descent into Hades and the Intermediate 
State. 

8. Eternal punishment. 

9. Forgiveness and Atonement. 

10. Predestination, or the interaction of the divine 
and the human wills. 

11. Permanence of spiritual gifts in the Church. 

12. Relation of Christianity to social and political 
questions. ; : 

13. Christianity and war. 

14. The duty and method of confession. 

15. Prayers for the dead and the invocation of 
intercession by the dead. 

16. Place and use of angels and other supernatural 
beings in the interaction between God and man. 

17. Method of God’s providence in history and 
biography. 

I have chosen these as presenting to us some at 
least of the unsettled questions in the Content of our 
Revelation. You cannot say that the decision of 
Christendom has yet become fixed and determined 
on these matters. There may be many more such. 
But we must all admit that on these questions, and 
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on such as these, although one man may think this 
and another may think that, yet Christendom as a 
whole has not come to any settled and fairly unani- 
mous decision. So we may say that we do not yet 
know what is the essential teaching of Scripture on 
these matters. 

XVII 

In coming to a definite decision on these questions 
as to the Content of Revelation we cannot say that 
the great regulative principles of inspiration and in- 
fallibility have helped men much. The solution of 
each one of these questions has to be worked out by 
itself. But general principles and ideas about Temple 
or Book do not help us to an authoritative solution 
of any one particular difficulty. 

The individual conscience of each man helps. The 
decisions of various branches of the organized Church 
help. Above all, the Christian community through its 
public opinion helps. All these, trying to understand 
Scripture, trying to carry out Scripture, move slowly 
towards a solution. At last a verdict is reached by a 
kind of general consent. Men thus come to see what 
the Bible means, what the revelation really is, what 
God is, and what God means, and what God wills. 

There never seems to be any short cut to a solution. 
Falling back on the general principles of inspiration 
and infallibility does not help. Solvitur ambulando 
is the real principle of solution. At the end we come 
to find out that while there is in existence real truth 
on all these questions, while it is not all a matter of 
mere opinion and guesses, yet the truth is difficult to 
discover, and is only gradually unfolded. When we 
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do discover it, we also find it was there in The Bible 
all the time. 

What, then, is the meaning and what is the value 
of inspiration and infallibility in this connection? 
They mean this, and they have this value. We know 
that, when we do discover the true message contained 
in Scripture, this message was inspired or God-given, 
and it is certain or infallible. It may take us long to 
find out what Scripture actually means, but when we 
do find it out, then we feel with absolute certitude 
that we can rest upon it. 

Inspiration and Infallibility, then, are general prin- 
ciples which lead us to approach Scripture and to seek 
for its Content with reverence and submission. They 
serve to describe Revelation itself as something given 
by God, something authoritative, something to be 
humbly accepted by us. We feel confident that it is 
possible to see the truth in Scripture, possible to dis- 
entangle it, possible to state it; and we can work at 
any problem with eagerness and with hope because 
we know the truth we arrive at is from God; it is 
inspired and infallible. 

These two great principles guard us from thinking 
. that our religion is an evolution or development from 
our own minds. They warn us that our religion is 
neither the result of a guess, nor an aspiration, nor 
an opinion, nor a speculation. It is from God. 
These two words, Inspiration and Infallibility, are 
used to accentuate the fact that this religion is essen- 
tially from God, and that in examining it and develop- 
ing its inmost meaning we are to do so in a spirit of 
reverent and humble investigation, desirous to know 
the truth and to find out God’s will. All mere opin- 
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ionativeness and self-will and prejudice and partisan- 
ship are to be laid aside. Like men of science in their 
approach to Nature, we are to approach Scripture as 
little children—sub specie infantis. 

But Inspiration and Infallibility are not working 
rules of thumb. They do not help us to solve any 
problem. But they do help to protect us from con- 
fusing Scripture itself with our opinion about Scrip- 
ture. For the ordinary, rather fanatical interpreter 
does get into the habit of attributing the Inspiration 
and the Infallibility to himself rather than to the 
Content of the Book. I once had occasion to point 
out to a keen exegete that what he was saying was 
not Scripture so much as just his own interpretation 
of Scripture. “ Not so,’ he answered. “If my 
words are not the truth, then it was Christ Himself 
who told the falsehood.” 


XVIII 

Both for medium and for message, then, we may 
say that the Holy Spirit uses as delegated authority 
either a Prophet or an Apostle at first, and for after 
ages a Book. A Temple or Society or Church is also 
used as a means towards interpretation. But as the 
final means of interpretation something wider is used, 
viz., the growing consciousness of the community, and 
the gradually accumulating decisions of that con- 
consciousness as to the essential Content of Revelation. 

That is why there are no short cuts or quick 
answers to all the questions which rise in our religion. 
Man may have to wait a long time, and to go through 
much interaction of mind with mind, before he finds 
out for certain what revelation actually means on any 
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question. It is all very similar to the long growth 
of science amid many varying theories and investiga- 
tions. It took a long time before the question of the 
true deity of our Lord was definitely settled for the 
Christian community ; and it will take some time also 
before the question of His Second Advent becomes 
answered. 

But the Holy Spirit does not tie Himself up inside 
His own agencies, nor does He limit Himself by His 
own past utterances or deeds. Therefore the human 
agencies which the Holy Spirit uses never become a 
mere mechanism, nor does the interpretation of the 
message of revelation ever become closed and finished. 
Hence there is a very great deal more yet to come 
out of the Bible, a great deal more to be discovered 
about God’s revelation of Himself to us. That, I 
think, was Bishop Butler’s judgment. I heartily 
agree with it. There is more, much more, yet to be 
discovered out of the Bible. 


XIX 

So in practical missionary work we can appeal 
either to the non-Christian peoples or to each new 
generation within Christendom. We can say to them, 
“You will find a secret inner pressure of authority 
as you use both Temple and Book; and that just be- 
cause the Holy Spirit uses both in revealing to you 
God in Christ.” 

Hence also the dual question with which people 
puzzle us becomes only one question. That dual ques- 
tion is, “ Has Christianity authority because it is in- 
spired, or is it believed to be inspired because it is 
found to have authority?” That dual question be- 
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comes one, for authority and inspiration are merely 
the two sides of the one final choice for every man: 
“Is Christianity to you the true and absolute re- 
ligion?” If it is, then it possesses both inspiration 
and authority for him. If it is not, then for him it 
possesses neither in the accurate sense of the terms. 

We can also face the pragmatist philosopher or his 
relative—the ordinary practical man—and can say to 
them : 

The authority of Christianity is scientific and ex- 
perimental rather than philosophical or legal or tradi- 
tional. The authority of Christianity is priestly, 
because Christianity is an intercessional religion, and 
it finds itself in service. The authority of Chris- 
tianity is prophetic, because Christianity is free and 
unfinished, and is in true and real touch with actual 
revelation. The authority of Christianity is historic, 
because the development of history, both past and 
present, seems to agree with the development of the 
Christian revelation. The authority of Christianity 
is ethical, because the human conscience seems to 
agree with the message of our religion. 

Authority in religion, then, is part of reality. It 
is most difficult to analyze and understand. But it 
is there, in actual life, a very real presence which we 
all feel. When men ask us for our authority, our 
answer can only be, “Come inside and feel it for 
yourself. It is there, and it is part of the reality of 
the interior life.” 

Our religion is not our own invention. It is ob- 
jective, not subjective. It is from God; therefore it 
has this note of authority. 


XII 
CRITICISM AND BELIEF IN GOD 


I 
OME people are concerned about the relation 
S between rationalism, higher criticism, and 
modernism. They need not be. Nor do they 
well to be angry when the average public mixes 
up the three. 

Rationalism was the hen that laid the egg. Higher 
Criticism was the egg. Modernism is the chicken 
which has come out of the egg. 

If a man claim to be a higher critic, he need not 
be ashamed either of his parent or of his offspring. 
These three are one; or, rather, these three are all 
integral and essential parts of one process. 

Now the rationalist, the critic, and the modernist 
are like ourselves in one respect. They would all 
like to know something about God. We are all at 
one in our desire to know God. But we pursue very 
different methods. 

Of course, all men who are truly religious use the 
mystical or experimental way of the internal experi- 
ence. In that also we are all at one. But it is in the 
external method of objective or pant knowledge 
that we differ. 

We, the men of the historic faith, rest chiefly on 
the Bible; the modernist men rest chiefly on some 
kind of paiocoe ny: 
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Hence they regard God as an idea or concept, a 
theory which is the climax of their philosophy. For 
them God lies at the end of a syllogism. But to us 
He is a fact—the fundamental fact in the universe. 
Hence to us He lies at the beginning of all our 
thinking. 

Hence these men make their theology fit their 
philosophy, whereas we have to make our philoso- 
phy fit our theology. In short, to us our theology is 
like a branch of science or practical knowledge— 
the highest branch of science or knowledge—whereas 
to them their theology is a speculation. 

Both they and we are seekers after God. But they 
spin their knowledge, like a spider, out from within 
themselves. We rather, like the bee, gather the 
honey from without, so that what we gather be- 
comes a source of both sweetness and light. This 
analogy comes to this generation through Matthew 
Arnold (although it is not original with him), and 
it is a good one. 

Therefore it is that these men are dubbed idealist 
or subjectivist in their method and point of view; 
while we are realist or objectivist in our method and 
point of view. For the words Realist and Idealist 
mean, not so much different kinds of result as differ- 
ent kinds of methods which produce different kinds 
of result. 

In art, in ethics, in religion, the realist takes his 
scientific or objective knowledge as the fundamental 
thing, and builds up his philosophy out of that. But 
the idealist goes to work exactly the opposite way. 
He begins with his preconceived ideas, and moulds 
his knowledge to suit them. 
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Hence one of the few apologetic works, which are 
truly objective or realist, is Orr’s “ Christian View.” 
He takes the fact of Revelation for granted, states its 
content or substance, and then tries to examine all 
its implication. 

This is the most accurate and the most suggestive 
apologetic method. For apologetics is not trying to 
prove Christianity. That cannot be done. The busi- 
ness of apologetics is to examine the relation of 
Christianity to all the other great facts of life. 

Revelation has certain implications or results. A 
Christian philosophy will examine all these implica- 
tions, and, if possible, build them into a system. 
Hence Christian philosophy and Christian apolo- 
getics go together in taking revelation for granted, 
and in drawing out their consequences. They are, or 
they should be, both realist in method. 


II 

What, then, are some of the preconceived ideas of 
the idealist philosopher as he approaches theology? 

1. He holds, to begin with, that God cannot act 
through an apocalypse or theophany. 

2. He holds, next, that God never acts through a 
miracle or inspiration. 

3. He holds that God’s action is always by means 
of what he calls evolution. What he means by evo- 
lution seems to be continuity amid change. 

4. He holds that there can be no such thing as a 
spiritual universe. The only universe is this one 
which he sees and feels and hears to some slight 
extent. 

5. He holds that God is not a person with a defi- 
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nite character, but is rather an idea, or working 
hypothesis, or concept. His most substantial idea of 
Him is as a kind of spread-out fluid like ether or the 
Ocean. 

6. He holds that as a matter of course God can- 
not either hear or answer prayer. 

7. He holds that there is no such thing as a spe- 
cial Providence. For God never acts by private voli- 
tions. 

8. He holds that there never has been, nor ever 
can be, such a thing as an historic revelation. 

9. He holds that God’s moral nature, if He has 
one, must agree with his own ideas of what a God 
ought to be and ought to do; and he cuts Scripture 
accordingly. 

10. But he also sometimes holds that God is a non- 
moral being, beyond either good or evil. * 

11. Or he sometimes holds that God is another 
name for the whole of things, of which he himself 
is a part. 

12. Or he may hold that God is the convex of 
which he himself is the concave, and that therefore 
he can no more see God than a man can see the back 
of his own head. 

13. He holds that “ comparative religion ” has ex- 
plained away all the so-called Historic Revelation. 

14. He holds that the “ psychology of religion ” has 
explained away all value and validity in religious 
experience. 

These two last positions are a result of his under- 
lying general presupposition that criticism has de- 
stroyed all doctrinal theology. 

15. He may believe in the survival of personal con- 
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sciousness after death, or he may not; but in either 
case it is a purely non-moral and non-religious con- 
sideration. 

16. He holds that religion, to be of any value, is 
only morality tinged with emotion; and that God 
may be merely another name for the emotion. 

17. He holds that all so-called knowledge (whether 
religious or moral or otherwise) is merely relative, 
and has no real validity or certainty; there being 
nothing certain save the ideas in his own head. 

18. All these-'things, whether consistent or not, he 
holds and believes to be a true, philosophic system 
of thought, the underlying unity in them all being 
that they are contrary to the Bible and to the re- 
ceived theology of the Christian Church. 


Il 

It will be seen that the modernist Bible is found 
chiefly in the writings of Mr. H. G. Wells, whom 
some of the modernists believe to be the greatest 
thinker and the most suggestive writer of our cen- 
tury. Their ideas of God and of Christ are very sim- 
ilar to those of Mr. Wells, and, in so far as they can 
be called a school of thought, Mr. Wells is their 
prophet and master. 

It will also be seen that they do not accept Chris- 
tianity at all as a kind of knowledge. Religion to 
them has nothing to do with knowledge. It is a spe- 
cies of emotion, and theology is a speculation. Inspi- 
ration is to them an emotion or a fount of emotion; 
and the Scriptures of the past are estimated by them 
merely as so much literature or emotional poetry. 

These positions are what criticism, rationalism, 
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and modernism have made of God; or, rather, these 
give the idea of God which emerges after these three 
have done their work. 

Now, according to his idea of God, so is a man’s 
religion, and his theology, and his worship. There- 
fore certain results follow in the lives of these men. 

1. They do not practise prayer. 

2. They do not read the Scriptures. 

3. They do not attend church. 

4. They do not keep the Sabbath as a day of re- 
ligion. 

5. They do not practise any regular devotion or 
worship. 

6. Religious ordinances they shun, as becoming 
merely a conventional and deadening ritual. 

Obviously there is no reason why they should do 
these things. An ordinary man, for example, attends 
church either because he feels it to be his duty to 
take part in the public worship of the people, or 
because he wishes to enter into special communion 
with God, and practise the presence of God. Had 
he not within him either one or both of these mo- 
tives, he would not enter church. It would be a waste 
of time and money and sunshine. 

But the men we are describing have none of these 
motives. Therefore they naturally stay away. 

They may, for professional reasons, be mixed up 
with church life; but that is merely a means to a 
worldly end. There is no religion in it. 

So far, I have drawn a composite picture of the 
modernist type of man. Such pictures are neces- 
sarily somewhat of a monstrosity. No one actually 
exists, perhaps, who exhibits all these features. But 
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it is only by such a picture that one can get a vivid 
conception of this type of thinker. 

I must now draw a composite picture of the oppo- 
site, the conservative nineteenth century Christian. 
Here again the picture is necessarily untrue. It com- 
bines into one person features and habits which are 
found distributed throughout a whole class. But 
again the reason is the same. I wish to present 
vividly two classes—one over against the other—and 
I can best do so by putting together these pictures. 

At the same time the pictures are not meant to 
represent the thorough sceptic as against the 
thorough saint. The modernist is not a sceptic or 
infidel or unbeliever in the old sense of the word. 
He claims to be a Christian, and we must allow his 
claim as long as possible. He is illogical, perhaps, in 
his theological position, but, then, life is a much 
bigger thing than logic. 

So with thé man on the other side. I am not think- 
ing of an Augustine or an 4 Kempis. I am trying 
to describe a stumbling, inconsistent creature, who 
holds on with all his heart to the old faith, but who 
feels all the difficulties of that faith, especially as 
they come before us to-day. 

I wish neither to be harsh nor to glorify, but to 
have you realize the two species of alternative lives 
among Christians. 

IV 

The other side of the picture is most clearly and 
most intimately seen by reading George Herbert. 
He treats God like a man, and chatters away to him 
as friend to friend. It is best to read him for oneself. 
But I quote from a recent study of the poet: 
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“The road to heaven is as familiar to him as the 
road to Salisbury. He makes the idea of deity 
homely, natural, intimate. He excels in those dia- 
logues between God and man in which each answers 
the other in the same simple and lovely language 
that would be used in a conversation between him- 
self and one of the villagers of Bemerton.”” His mind 
harks back to the days 


When Thou didst lodge with Lot, 
pis with ae sit with Gideon. 


One naebs haw peed ok loond Thee eesanite 
At some fair oak, or bush, or cave, or well; 

“Ts my God this way?” < No,” they would reply ; 
“ He is to Sinai gone, as we heard tell. 

“List, ye may hear great Aaron’s bell.” 

What, then, gives the great difference between the 
modernists and the ordinary believer in their attitude 
towards God? 

The one has many thoughts and ideas about God; 
the other has an intimate personal communion with 
God. This is the distinction which Bertrand Rus- 
sell makes when he speaks of the difference between 
knowledge of, and knowledge about anything. 

But it may be said that this distinction is not fair. 
The modernist also may be a mystic. He may be 
other than his theories. He, too, may be an experi- 
mental Christian. That is true. Yet it is also true 
that with most modernists the dyer’s hand becomes 
subdued to what it works in. The modernist be- 
comes a theorist about a deity. He loses the per- 
sonal touch of the personal acquaintanceship with 
the deity. 

We ask, then, what in the case of the ordinary 
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man is the source and evidences of his knowledge 
of God? He does not naturalize or philosophize. 
He lays down no conditions. He accepts. But what 
does he accept, and from whom does he acceept ? 

His sources are nature, man, the church, the Bible, 
and his own experience. But actually these should 
be taken the other way round—His own experience, 
then the Church and the Bible, then man, then na- 
ture. Let us look at these in order, in the order of 
actual use and actual education. 

All his life is an actual progressive education in 
the knowledge of God. How does it work? 


Vy 

1. First, then, he accepts God as a Being some- 
what like himself; and he talks to God as he would 
talk to his own father or mother—but much more 
intimately and more freely and more privately. God 
is as much da person to him as the men he meets in 
life are persons to him. 

2. His whole life is a gradual finding out of God. 
One man (Coillard) has said that when you deal with 
God you never know what is going to happen next. 
Another man (Ritchie) has said the same about 
nature. So the explorer of nature is like the ex- 
plorer of God. He is always engaged in wrestling 
with something outside himself, until he can find out 
its secret. And his very life consists in this wrestling 
match. 

3. He accepts the Church as the mystical Body of 
Christ, and he attends its worship, not because of any 
special choir or special preacher, but because it is 
part of his infinite obligation to God, and because he 
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believes that in this act of public worship God is 
specially present, and will draw specially near to him. 

4. He accepts the Bible as the Word of God, and 
he uses it, seeking to find therein the revelation of 
God’s nature and God’s will, and believing that in 
the Scriptures also as in the public worship he will — 
find a “tent of meeting’ between his soul and God. 

5. He uses the sacrament in a similar way, and 
for similar reasons. These three are all channels or 
open doors between his soul and God. 

6. But prayer is different. In prayer he talks away 
to God about his own private life—his hopes and 
thoughts and fears and desires. He does not find it 
easy to pray; and he learns gradually that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to know what prayers God will 
answer. 

7. He finds in the Bible and in the Church an 
extraordinary mystery religion called Christianity; 
that the Supreme One, called the Father, at great 
cost to Himself, gave His own Son to die for the sins 
of men; that this Son on the Cross bore the penalty 
of man’s sin, offered confession of man’s sin and 
accomplished a righteousness for man, and that the 
Holy Spirit applies to him (the sinner) this extraor- 
dinary gift called redemption or salvation. 

8. He finds that all this strange, redemptive pro- 
cess becomes his by faith; and that if he believes 
and accepts it he becomes one of the twice-born, 
one of the adopted sons of God. 

9. He finds in his fellow-men and in history a 
kingdom or sphere of operations, in which God is 
always working; but he is profoundly puzzled by 
the problems both of special and of general provi- 
' dence. 
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10. He finds in nature a manifestation of God’s 
power and glory, of His mind and method of work- 
ing, of His love of beauty and of reason and of law. 

11. He finds in all science a kind of grammar of 
the divine language, as if God’s finger had written 
something, and he were trying to decipher it. 

12. He is conscious of a species of revelation in 
nature and in man which fits in, only rather imper- 
fectly, with the revelation he found in Church and 
Bible. He tries to believe that the two things fit, 
although he finds it difficult to make them do so in 
his experience and in his thought. 

13. He learns that God is love, that God is light, 
and that God is spirit; but he finds it difficult to 
reconcile his ideas of love, of light, and of spirit with 
what he seems to see in God’s actions. 

14. His difficulties with Church and Scripture are 
similar to his difficulties with life and history and 
biography. These things outside him are all of a 
piece—they half hide God and half reveal Him. 

15. Thus he is always struggling with, exploring, 
discovering something outside himself. And that 
something is God. His method is the method of 
science, not that of philosophy. He realizes that re- 
ligion, like science, is the art of exploration. He 
realizes also that he must not try to understand the 
whole of God, or the whole of the universe, but just 
take one little bit at a time and deal with that. 

Thus it will be seen that we men of the historic 
faith—whether we call ourselves Protestants or 
Catholics—are very far removed from the modernist 
or rationalist of to-day. It will be seen also that the 
difference lies fundamentally in a wrong method. We 
attempt no self-centred, crypto-Kantian construc- 
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tion of God and the universe. We are profoundly 
sceptical towards ourselves and our ideas, and we 
exercise a simple faith towards God and His works 
and His ways. It will also be seen that to us men of 
the historic faith the chief thing in life is religion, and 
the chief thing in religion is redemption from sin. 


VI 

Now this opposition of to-day is quite different 
from the oppositions of the past. In the past the 
oppositions were between Catholic and Protestant; 
or between the Church and the world; or between 
the Christian and the heathen; or between the be- 
liever and the sceptic. These oppositions were chiefly 
between the men inside the camp and those outside 
the camp. 

But this opposition of to-day is almost wholly a 
civil warfare. It is confined to men inside the camp. 
However much the modernist may be influenced by 
the sceptic outside—and we all know that such in- 
fluence is considerable—he still claims to be inside 
the camp, and he refuses to go out. He claims not 
only to be a Christian, but to be the only legitimate 
kind of Christian. He looks with scorn on all “ would 
be” Christians who do not agree with him. He 
thinks that they are influenced by the relics of pagan- 
ism and superstition which they carry about with 
them. 

One asks, then, how did this internal opposition 
arise, It arose from the spirit of criticism directed, 
first, towards the Church; then towards the theology 
of the past; then towards the Scripture; lastly, 
towards God. 

This last position gradually became the fundamen- 
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tal one. Criticism rejected the revealed account of 
God because of its apparent difficulty, inconsistency, 
and irrationality. It then undertook to reconstruct 
the true idea of God from out of its own ideas and 
the nature of its own mind; and it used a small por- 
tion of the “teaching of Jesus” to help it in 1 that 
work of reconstruction. 

Ultimately, then, it was the fundamental attitude of 
criticism towards God as revealed, which was the 
origin, and became the battle-cry of the opposition. 

Modernism combined in a strange way the method 
of Hume and the method of Kant. First, it said 
there is nothing eternal there, in that given objective, 
except what you put into it yourself. It then went 
on to say, we shall read into it our own ideas and 
wishes and rational nature. 

It first denied revelation; and it next recon- 
structed revelation to suit its own ideas. - What 
modernist will accept anything either from Church 
or from Scripture, except just what accords with 
his own ideas? 

VIE 

Modernism does not come as a learner, or as a 
believer to revelation. It comes as a rather self-con- 
fident youth who knows little, but who asserts much. 

This attitude of present-day criticism towards 
God is then the fundamental basis of all the opposi- 
tion within the camp. 

But this attitude is really an ethical one, rather 
than an intellectual. It is because of self-confidence, 
because of lack of humility, because of the lack of 
the sense of sin, because of the lack of the feeling 
of an infinite obligation, that this attitude has arisen. 

The modernist is a good man with the self-con- 
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scious goodness of the Pharisee. He has never 
learned the depth of the cry, “God, be merciful to 
me a sinner.” 

The modernist is not ethically worse than other 
men, he is better; but because of this “ betterness ” 
he cannot understand,. and he cannot accept, our 
position of utter humiliation before God. He 
imagines himself a kind of Christ; he never realizes 
that he is just a sinner. 

When the modernist becomes ‘ converted,” when 
he experiences a change of heart, then also and not 
till then will he have a change of mind. The heart 
determines the attitude of mind, and the attitude of 
mind determines the intellectual results. 

When a man is able to say, “ Who, His own self, 
bare our sins in His body upon the tree,” then he is 
able to understand something about God. For 
“being now justified by His blood, we shall be saved 
from the wrath of God through Him.” 

These sayings are not only unintelligible, they are 
horrible to the young modernist. The atonement 
makes him shudder, But it is these sayings, and such 
as these, it is the revelation they contain, which are 
to us the very essence of our trust and hope. 

That which is life to us is death to the modernist; 
that which is life to the modernist is death to us. 
Yet we both claim the name of Christian, and per- 
haps in some way are both entitled to it, for Christ 
is very large and very strong. We all seem to feel 
that if we can but touch His garment we shall be 
made whole. 
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